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CHAPTER   I. 

MRS.   RUSKETT   AND   HER    SCHEMES. 

TT  was  as  though  a  thunderbolt  had 
suddenly  fallen  in  the  midst  of  the 
peaceful  family  circle  so  comfortably  es- 
tablished in  Pineridge  Priory. 

Who,  then,  was   the   deus  ex  machind  ? 

No  less  a  person  than  the  designing, 
redoubtable   Mrs.  Euskett. 

The  hopes  which  had  lain  dormant  in 
the  ambitious  mind  of  the  housekeeper 
for  years  were  not  forgotten,  as  we  have 
seen,  although  circumstances  had  ren- 
dered their  fulfilment  more  unlikely  than 
ever  of  late.     Indeed,  there  were  moments 
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A'/heii  Mrs.  Euskett  entirely  despaired  of 
seeing  her  handsome  daughter  in  the 
place  for  which  she  deemed  her  emi- 
nently fitted.  Nevertheless,  tenacity  was 
a  strong  characteristic  in  the  woman's 
nature  ;  and  as  long  as  the  heir  of  Pine- 
ridge  was  single  there  was  no  absolute 
reason  for  relaxing  her  visionary  claim 
on  his  future.  It  was  years  ago  now 
since  Isabel  had  been  sent  to  the  fashion- 
able Brighton  school  in  order  to  be 
fitted  for  her  possible  elevation  to  a 
higher  sphere  as  a  baronet's  lady,  and 
until  Mr.  Philip  was  a  bond  fide  married 
man  Mrs.  Euskett  refused  to  relinquish 
her  ambitious  hopes  for  her  promising 
daughter. 

"  There's  many  a  slip  'twixt  the  cuj) 
and  the  lip,"  she  had  said  for  the  sake 
of    saying    something    spiteful    when   she 
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found  Philip  and  Lina  "  spooning "  at  the 
piano ;  and  the  girl's  cursory  remarks 
about  the  stranger  who  "  stared  at  her 
rudely,  and  looked  as  though  he  had 
seen  her  before,"  aroused  Mrs.  Euskett's 
scheming  propensities,  as  a  burning  match 
sets  light  to  a  heap  of  tinder.  Here, 
at  last,  it  seemed,  a  chance  was  offered 
to  her  for  making  mischief  of  some  kind. 
She  had  no  exalted  idea  of  feminine 
modesty,  and  her  experience  of  her  own 
daughter's  extraordinary  behaviour  with 
strangers  perhaps  justified  the  inference 
that  girls  were  all  and  always  bold.  If 
only  she  could  get  hold  of  some  damag- 
ing fact  in  connection  with  that  soft-spoken 
Miss  Lina  !  How  adroitly  she  would  use 
it  to  serve  her  own  purposes  !  How 
surely  she  would  manage  to  plant  the 
seeds    of    doubt    in    Sir    Stephen's    mind, 
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and  water  them  with  insidious  words  of 
increasing  suspicion  !  It  was  not  a  very 
risky  game  to  play,  and,  if  it  should  turn 
out  a  useless  one,  at  all  events,  it  could 
do  no  harm  to  try  it,  and  try  it  she 
would,  as  sure  as  her  name  was  Sarah 
Euskett.  Her  first  move  should  be  a 
rigorous  cross-examination  of  that  foreigner 
whom  Miss  Lina,  sly  hussy,  had  cleverly 
spoken  of  as  strangely  bold,  whereas  she 
no  doubt  had  given  him  every  encourage- 
ment to  stare  if  he  really  had  done  so  ; 
girls  always  tried  to  attract  the  attention 
of  men,  and  set  their  caps  at  foreigners 
in  particular,  notwithstandmg  that  they 
might  be  elderly  and  ill-favoured.  This 
was  Mrs.  Euskett's  mental  summing-up, 
and  then  she  prepared  for  action.  If 
Miss  Lina  could  be  ousted  from  Pine- 
ridge    by    any    good    luck,    even    at    this 
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the  eleventh  hour,  the  door  would  at 
once  be  open  for  Isabel's  return ;  if  she 
were  safely  re-established  in  the  house 
all  might  be  satisfactorily  settled  with  a 
little  management,  and  Mrs.  Euskett  dearly 
loved  managing  things.  Who  could  pos- 
sibly foresee  what  might  not  happen? 
What  should,  in  the  end,  prevent  the 
young  people  from  being  united  by  the 
closest  tie  of  all,  if  their  inchnations 
were   led   that   way  ? 

With  these  thoughts  filling  her  crafty 
head,  the  scheming  housekeeper  invited 
Mr.  Wolfgang  to  partake  of  a  little  re- 
freshment in  her  room.  A  cup  of  tea 
it  was  that  she  offered  him  pohtely  as  he 
made  his  way  down  the  stairs  and  passed 
her  door.  And  then,  suggesting  that  his 
journey  must  have  tired  him,  she  substi- 
tuted a  glass  of  port  and  a  dish  of  cutlets. 
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She  knew  the  way  to  a  man's  good  will 
very  well,  did  that  clever  old  Sarah,  and 
experience  had  taught  her  that  a  glawss  of 
sound  wine  loosens  the  tongue  as  oil 
eases  a  lock. 

"  But,  madame,  these  cotelettes  a  la  Sou- 
hise  I  It  is  a  chef-cVceuvre  1  '*'  exclaimed  the 
appreciative  Swiss,  smacking  his  lips. 

"Our  cook  is  clever  and  accomplished, 
I  think,"  answered  Mrs.  Paiskett,  adopting 
her  master's  pompous  manner  as  she 
quoted  one  of  his  pet  phrases.  Karl 
Wolfgang  felt  the  lady's  condescension 
acutely,  and  concluded  that  the  stiff 
English  people  were,  after  all,  the  most 
hospitable  in  all  the  wide  world.  He 
struggled  hard  to  express  his  overwhelm- 
ing sentiments  of  gratification ;  but  his 
English  was  decidedly  rusty,  and  the  lubri- 
cating   wine    rather    impeded    than    aided 
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his  prouimciation.  Sarah  Euskett,  how- 
ever, was  by  no  means  impatient.  She 
knew  how  to  be  most  amiable  and  bide 
her  time  without  protest  when  the  end 
in  view  was  wortli  waiting  for.  She  cer- 
tainly had  some  diplomatic  talent,  had 
this  crafty,  ambitious  woman,  for  she 
played  as  carefully  as  though  she  knew 
the  stakes  to  be  high,  and  yet  she  her- 
self was  the  one  to  whom  the  result  of 
this  game  was  most  amazing.  She  com- 
plimented him  on  his  admirable  Enghsh, 
she  pressed  him  to  eat  and  drink,  she 
laughed  at  his  moderation,  and  said  that 
so  fine  a  man  as  lie  certainly  required 
keeping  up. 

"  Ah  !  madame,"  cried  poor  little  Karl, 
waving  his  arm  about  with  characteristic 
animation,  "  you  think  me  fine  ;  you 
should    see    some    of    the    men     in     mine 
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canton — the  guides,  by  example."  And 
then  he  continued  in  broken  phrases  to 
render  his  tribute  to  his  countrymen. 
His  eyes  were  still  dazed  by  the  appa- 
rition he  had  seen  hi  Mr.  Northcroft's 
studio,  and  as  he  alluded  to  the  guides 
of  his  canton  he  seemed  to  see  his  old 
friend  Oscar  Freundlein  rising  before  him 
again.  What  a  marvellous  resemblance ! 
Surely  the  invalid  little  Lina,  whom  he  so 
distinctly  remembered  at  Meyringen,  could 
never  have  grown  into  this  tall,  strong 
maiden  with  roses  in  her  cheeks  and 
health  in  her  bearing?  This  young  lady, 
who  was  called  Lina,  seemed  to  Karl  the 
image  of  his  old  acquaintance,  the  bravest 
and  best  of  guides,  and  he  also  thought 
he  (who  prided  liimself  on  never  for- 
getting a  face)  recognised  the  little 
Lisbeth    of      fourteen    years    ago    in    the 
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smiling  girl  who  called  Hubert  Northcroft 
"  father." 

These  thoughts  and  inferences  the  Swiss 
put  into  English  questions  and  assertions 
for  the  gracious  Mrs.  Euskett's  edification. 
He  meant  no  harm,  poor  garrulous  little 
man  ;  he  only  wanted  information  to 
satisfy  that  prying  propensity  of  his 
which  seems  characteristic  of  most  small 
men,  and  women  too,  whom  nature  has 
endowed  with  keen  black  eyes  and  bird- 
like   movements    of   the   head. 

Mrs.  Kuskett  listened  to  all  he  asked  and 
all  he  stated  with  encouraging  patience 
and  growing  surprise  for  a  long  time. 
His  odd  accent  and  curiously-inverted 
phrases  perplexed  her  to  a  great  extent ; 
but  she  caught  the  drift  of  his  broken 
sentences,  and  she  conned  them  atten- 
tively  in   her    own    mind — so    attentively 
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tliat  a  gleam  of  wonderful  light  suddenly 
flashed  upon  her,  and  with  a  complete 
change  of  tone  and  manner  she  began  to 
interrogate  the  astonished  little  foreigner. 
Hitherto  she  had  assisted  his  halting 
speech,  now  she  half-scared  him  with  a 
thousand  eager  questions  on  her  own  ac- 
count. Her  feverish  haste  delayed  matters, 
for  her  informant  became  silent ;  but  this 
gave  her  time  to  ponder  over  what  she 
had  already  heard.  Suddenly  she  realized 
the  vast  importance  of  his  random  state- 
ments. 

At  last  she  thought  she  saw  her  way 
to  the  frustration  of  that  deceitful  Miss 
Tina's  plans;  she  would  oust  that  soft- 
voiced  impostor,  she  would  discomfit  the 
girl  she  hated,  pave  the  way  for  the 
return  of  her  admired  daughter,  and 
utterly  defeat  that  easy-going  couple,  the 
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Hubert  Northcrofts.  Against  them  the 
vindictive  woman  still  cherished  a  grudge 
for  the  bare  fact  of  their  original  advent 
at  Pineridge.  Had  they  not  appeared 
upon  the  scene  of  her  manoeuvring  she 
could  have  managed  matters  to  her  entire 
satisfaction,  and  by  this  time  Isabel  might 
be  the  affianced  wife  of  the  baronet's 
heir. 

The  woman  was  so  delighted  by  the 
revelations  Karl  Wolfgang  made  to  her, 
that  slie  would  have  liked  to  embrace 
the  innocent  cause  of  her  exultation ; 
but  she  contented  herself  with  replenish- 
ing his  glass  bountifully,  an  attention  he 
probably  appreciated  far  more  than  her 
intended    caresses. 

When  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Northcroft  were 
staying  at  the  hotel  at  Meyringen  there 
had     been    a    catastrophe — thus    in    efiect 
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Karl's  long  story  began — and  then  he 
recapitulated  the  facts  with  which  our 
readers  were  made  acquainted  in  the 
opening  of  this  recital ;  but  he  also 
informed  the  housekeeper  of  what  had 
further  come  to  his  knowledge  after  he 
had  left  Meyringen  to  accept  a  better 
situation  in  a  larger  hotel  at  Cologne. 
He  thought,  if  he  remembered  rightly, 
that  he  had  been  told  that  the  little 
invalid  Lina,  the  child  of  the  Northcrofts, 
had  died  at  Meyringen,  but  of  course  he 
did  not  know  positively  if  this  were  true. 
Further,  it  was  said  that  the  artist  and 
his  wife  had  taken  the  orphan  Lisbeth 
away  to  Munich  with  them,  whether  on 
a  visit  only  or  with  the  intention  of 
adopting  her  entirely  later  on,  Karl  had 
never  been  able  to  ascertain;  indeed, 
he   had  thought   very  little   more   of  the 
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matter  until  he  saw  the  living  picture 
of  his  dead  friend  Freundlein  in  the  face 
of  the  lady  who  entered  Mr.  North- 
croft's  studio  but  a  short  half-hour  ago. 
Could  madame  inform  him  if  his  believ- 
ing were  a  correct  one  ?  He  was  stiU 
quite  bewildered  by  what  he  had  seen. 
It  was  all  most  marvellous.  Such  an 
astounding  likeness !  Karl  exhausted  his 
cosmopolitan  vocabulary  in  his  endeavour 
to  depict   the  nature  of  his  amazement. 

Mrs.  Euskett  cared  little  for  his  further 
attempts  at  explanation.  She  had  heard 
more  than  enough  for  her  purpose.  She 
wanted  to  get   rid  of  the   chatterer  now, 

to  be  alone,  to  think   and   scheme. 
***** 

Good!  At  length,  then,  her  patience, 
her  waiting,  all  were  to  be  rewarded. 
She    had    not    spread    her  toils    in    vain. 
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But  the  news  seemed  almost  too  good  to 
be  true ;  reviving  hope  brought  doubt  in 
its  train  :  she  could  scarcely  control  the 
tremor  of  her  voice,  and  her  sallow 
face  became  livid  with  her  growing  ex- 
citement. 

"There  can  be  no  doubt  you  are 
right,"  she  said,  "  no  doubt,  surely  no 
doubt." 

"  Then  you  do  not  know  of  this 
thing?"  he  asked,  surprised. 

"  No ;  if  you  are  right,  and  /  believe 
you,  the  whole  affair  lias  been  kept  a 
secret.  No  one  here  was  ever  told  a 
word  about  the  real  child's  death.  We 
shall  see,  we  shall  soon  see.  You  may 
trust  me   for  that." 

Something  in  her  uncanny  eyes  fright- 
ened the  good-hearted  little  Teuton. 

"If  it  be  not  knowed,  I  pray  you  will 
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tell  noting,  noting  ! "  he  cried,  lifting  his 
hands  and  his  face  in  entreaty.  "  The 
Herr  Northcroft  he  was  so  goot,  so  very 
goot  to  me,  and  madame  also.  It  may 
that  they  wish  not  this  thing  knowed  by 
other  persons  for  some  goot  reason  of 
their  own,  and  so  I  pray  you  not  to  say 
noting ! " 

Mrs.  Ruskett  was  getting  very  tired  of 
this  "  tomfoolery  ; "  she  must  put  an  end 
to  it  and  get  rid  of  this  magpie  at 
once. 

"  Oh,  of  course  it  can  only  be  a  joke.'^ 
she  said,  "just  a  little  trick  played  by 
Mr.  Hubert  on  his  brother ;  only  it's  n 
]:)ity,  because  Sir  Stephen  is  not  fond  oi' 
jokes,  but  Mr.  Hubert  always  was.  Pray 
don't  alarm  yourself,  my  dear  sir,  I  have 
no  doubt  we  shall  all  laugh  in  the  end. 
I  shall  just  find  out  the  whole  truth  of  the 
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affair  for  my  own  gratification,  no  one 
else  shall  hear  a  word  of  it ;  and  if  you 
have  to  call  for  that  precious  picture 
to-morrow  I  will  tell  you  the  result  of 
my  private  inquiry." 

Karl  went  his  way  to  the  village  inn 
with  a  heavy  heart.  Could  his  memory 
for  faces  have  brought  any  sort  of 
trouble  on  poor  Freundlein's  daughter,  or 
on  the  generous  people  who  had  shel- 
tered the  orphan  in  the  hour  of  her 
need  ?  These  English  were  so  strange,  so 
cold,  so  proud;  perhaps  Sir  Stephen  would 
like  a  good  girl  less  because  her  father 
had  been  a  guide.  Freundlein  was  poor, 
certainly,  but  he  was  learned  and  good, 
and  certainly  more  brave  and  honourable 
than  any  man  Karl  had  ever  heard  of. 
He  had  died  in  saving  the  life  of  another; 
was  not  that  noble,  fine? 
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Madame  the  housekeeper  had  been 
very  poUte  to  him,  and  treated  him 
quite  en  prince  ;  that  wine  was  most 
excellent  certainly.  They  had  good 
wine  in  their  English  cellars.  Madame 
had  certainly  given  him  plenty  of  it ; 
perhaps  that  had  made  him  talk  a  little 
fast.  Ah  !  if  he  had  caused  trouble  of 
any  kind  to  his  kind  friends  of  former 
days,  then  would  he  tear  his  hair  and 
weep. 

But  Karl  Wolfgang's  late  repentance 
did  not  avail  to  stop  Mrs.  Euskett  in 
the  long  -  delayed  advancement  of  her 
pet  schemes.  She  was  cold  and  pale 
with  excitement,  she  could  scarcely 
control  the  outward  evidences  of  her 
agitation ;  but  she  would  not  endure 
an  hour's  unnecessary  suspense.  She 
would     go    straight    to    her    master    and 

VOL.    II.  c 
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lay  the  case  before  him  in  all  its 
enormity.  She  would  go  now  at  once, 
while  she  still  felt  the  deception,  with 
what  she  deemed  a  righteous  resentment. 

As  luck  would  have  it  she  met  the 
baronet  as  he  was  crossing  the  hall. 
He  had  not  ridden  up  to  the  front 
door,  but  entered  by  the  back  gate, 
which  saved  him  a  round,  and  he  had 
taken  his  horse  straight  to  the  yard 
and  dismounted  there.  This  accounted 
for  the  absence  of  all  noise  or  bustle  on 
his  arrival. 

"  Ah !  that's  Lina  singing,"  he  mut- 
tered, as  the  clear  tones  of  her  sweet 
voice  pleasantly  greeted  his  ear,  and 
something  very  like  a  smile  parted  his 
thin  lips.  "  That  girl  is  a  treasure,"  he 
continued.  "  Well  for  Philip  that  he 
has  been    able    to    secure    her.     Our  own 
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flesh  and  blood  too — our  own  flesh  and 
blood !  Not  likely,  indeed,  that  we 
should  have  found  a  girl  like  that  out 
of  our  own    family." 

He  was  on  his  way  to  say  a  word 
of  greeting  to  the  young  people  in  the 
drawing-room  when  Mrs.  Euskett  met 
him  in   the  hall. 

"  I  beg  pardon,  I  am  sure,  Sir 
Stephen,"  says  she,  stammering,  and  as 
nervous  and  uncertain  now  as  she  had 
previously  been  confident  and  aggressive, 
"  might  I  ask  the  favour  of  five  minutes' 
private  conversation  with  you  ?  " 

Sir  Stephen  stood  still,  raised  his  eye- 
brows,  and   compressed  his  lips. 

"  This  is  a  very  singular  request  on 
your  part,   Mrs.   Euskett." 

His    tone    indicated    displeasure    rather 

than  surprise. 

c  2 
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"  I  hope  I  know  my  place,  Sir 
Stephen,  and  most  certainly  would  be 
the  last  to  intrude ;  but  the  interest  of 
the  family  always  goes  before  everything 
else   with  me." 

"  Eeally,  Mrs.  Euskett,  I  must  ask  you 
to  defer  this  private  consultation  until 
to-morrow.  At  our  usual  business  hour 
you  know  you  can  always  find  me  will- 
ing to  listen  to  whatever  you  have  to 
say  ;  but  you  must  be  aware  that  I 
studiously  avoid  touching  on  domestic 
details  at  any  but  the  appointed  time." 

He  moved  towards  the  library  as  he 
spoke,  and  made  an  imperious  move- 
ment of  dismissal  to  the  anxious  house- 
keeper. But  she,  nothing  daunted, 
followed  him   closely. 

"  I  cannot  defer  this  matter,  Sir 
Stephen,"  she  said,  raising  her   voice   and 
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beginning  to  show  some  temper.  "  I 
know  my  place  and  I  know  my  duty 
too,  and  I  am  the  last  to  presume,  I 
hope ;  but  when  it  is  a  question  of 
family  honour,  Sir  Stephen,  and  of 
saving  the  name  of  Northcroft  from 
shame  and  disgrace,  then  I  feel  bound 
to  speak  out,  and  not  even  her  most 
gracious  Majesty  the  Queen,  were  she 
to  enter  this  apartment  now,  could  make 
me  hold  my  tongue." 

Both  master  and  servant  were  in  the 
library  by  this  time,  and  they  stood  con- 
fronting one  another.  Mrs.  Euskett  had 
carefully  closed  the  door.  Sir  Stephen's 
flagging  attention  had  been  sharply 
arrested  by  the  woman's  extraordinary 
speech.  He  lixed  his  cold,  dark  eyes 
upon  her  with  an  expression  of  doubtful 
inquiry,    and    he    perceived    the     strange 
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excitement  which  almost  convulsed  her 
pale  face. 

"  You  have  made  use  of  some  extra- 
ordinary expressions,  which,  I  need 
hardly  say,  are  quite  enigmatical  to  me, 
Mrs.  Euskett ;  pray  explain  yourself  with- 
out further  circumlocution,"  he  said,  and 
he  drew  ofi'  his  gloves  and  stretched 
his  long  fingers   as  he  spoke. 

"  I  will,  Sir  Stephen,  I  will  speak," 
she  cried ;  "  whatever  comes  of  it  I 
must  do  my  duty,  and  if  I  lose  my 
place  through  it,  even  after  so  many 
years  of  faithful  service,  I  would  rather 
be  treated  unjust-like  myself  than  see  your 
noble  name  dragged  through  the  dirt ! " 

That  venomous  thrust  went  home.  The 
crafty  woman  knew  her  master  well. 

"Speak  out,"  he  said;  "tell  me  all — all, 
do  you    hear  ?     But  for   peace-sake   spare 
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me  any  further  rliodomontade.'*  His  face 
was  becoming  Kvid  now,  and  he  raised 
that  white  clenched  fist  of  his  with  a 
threatening  gesture. 

"  I  can't  tell  you  all,  because  I  don't 
know  all.  Sir  Stephen,"  she  replied 
promptly.  Her  nervousness  had  vanished, 
and  she  was  cool,  collected,  and  precise 
now.  "  I  can  only  give  you  a  proper 
warning,  and  ask  you  to  look  after  your 
interests,  those  of  Mr.  Philip,  and  of  the 
noble  family  name."  She  spoke  now  with 
that  curious  intonation  which  was  so 
oddly  like  her  master's  own,  "If  what  I 
have  heard  be  true,"  she  added,  "  then  all 
the  faintings  and  flurryings,  and  spasms 
of  certain  people  when  they  come  to 
stay  at  the  Priory,  ain't  no  longer  sur- 
prising. Why,  if  I'd  been  carrying  such 
a    disgraceful     secret     about    with     me     I 
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should  have  died  of  shame  long  ago ; 
indeed  I  should  have  prayed  to  be  safe 
in  my  grave  afore  ever  my  deceitfulness 
was  discovered." 

"  Do  not  speak  of  yourself ;  explain 
what  concerns  me,  if  you  please,"  m- 
terrupted  the  baronet,  with  rising  im- 
patience. 

"  You  can  get  to  know  the  whole  truth 
from  them  most  concerned  if  you  choose 
to  ask  them  one  single  question,"  the 
woman  answered  hurriedly,  for  she  read 
danger  in  her  irate  master's  threatening 
glance,  and  therefore  added  hurriedly, 

"  Before  Mr.  Philip  takes  Miss  Lina  to 
be  his  lawful  wedded  wife.  Sir  Stephen,  let 
me  beg  of  you  to  ask  Mr.  Hubert  North- 
croft,  on  his  sacred  word  of  honour,  if  the 
young  lady  is  truly  his  lawful  daughter." 
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The  mine  was  dexterously  laid,  the  plot 
had  been  carefully  prepared,  and  now 
the  lighted  fuse  was  applied.  The  thun- 
derclap that  followed  had  most  disastrous 
results,  as  we  know,  but  Mrs.  Euskett 
rejoiced  exceedingly  when  she  was  left 
alone  to  ponder  over  the  prosecution  of 
her,  so  far,  promising  schemes. 
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CHAPTER    II. 


POOE    PHILIP, 


TT  was  on  the  stairs  that  Philip  first 
met  liis  cousin  Lina,  and  on  the 
stairs  he  had  reluctantly  parted  with  her 
on  the  night  of  that  dire  domestic  catas- 
trophe that  fell  upon  ail  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Priory.  A  strange  presentiment 
of  evil  had  possessed  the  lovers  as  they 
bade  one  another  farewell  for  an  hour, 
though  neither  of  them  could  possibly 
have  had  the  remotest  idea  of  the  im- 
pending fatality  which  was  to  extend 
that  hour  into  years. 

Within  a  week  Lina  would  be  his 
bride,  his  wife. 

As     Philip     repeated     that     comforting 
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assurance  to  himself,  his  spirits  rose,  and 
hearing  the  great  clock  on  the  stairs 
chime  the  half-hour,  he  hurriedly  de- 
voted himself  to  the  mysteries  of  his 
toilet.  He  had  long  ago  learnt  to  dress 
himself  unassisted,  if  his  clothes  were 
placed  ready  to  his  hand ;  but  the  pro- 
cess required  his  undivided  attention,  and 
so  for  a  time  diverted  his  thoughts.  At 
last  he  was  ready,  and  sat  impatiently 
expecting  the  gong.  Lina  always  waited 
upon  the  landing  for  him,  and  then  they 
walked  down  to  the  dining-room  together. 
But  this  evening  no  gong  sounded, 
and  no  Lina  appeared.  Phihp  waited, 
listening  eagerly.  The  clock  chimed  the 
hour,  and  presently  the  quarter  after 
seven  ;  but  still  there  was  no  summons 
to  the  dining-room. 

All  was    silent,    oppressively    silent,    for 
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a  time.  But  at  length  feet  were  heard 
hurrying  to  and  fro  upon  the  stairs,  then 
strange  noises  of  moving  and  shuffling 
followed. 

What  did  it  all  mean  ?  Would  no  one 
come  and  give  him  some  explanation  ? 
He  guided  himself  to  the  window,  and 
with  his  ear  pressed  close  against  the 
pane,  listened  with  rapt  attention. 

Ah !  that  was  the  sound  of  carriage 
wheels  upon  the  grand  drive. 

Visitors !  of  course.  Now  all  was 
becoming  clear  to  poor  Philip.  Company- 
were  arriving  for  dinner,  and  yet  no  one 
had  told  him  a  word  about  their  advent. 
Strange ;  Lina  had  always  been  on  the 
alert  to  warn  him  of  any  such  emer- 
gency hitherto.  She  knew  so  well  how 
he  liked  to  be  told  whenever  strangers 
were  expected,  and  who   they  were  likely 
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to  be,  and  yet  she  had  not  mentioned 
one  word  to  him  about  the  guests  who 
were  beginning  to  arrive  now.  PhiUp 
thought  at  first,  and  in  his  present  mood, 
that  he  would  rather  there  were  no 
visitors  this  evening,  or  that  he  might 
not  be  called  on  to  appear.  It  would 
be  almost  more  agreeable  for  him  to 
remain  in  the  comfortable  solitude  of  his 
own  apartments.  And  yet  as  time  went 
on  he  felt  hurt  when  he  realized  that 
he  must   have  been  entirely  forgotten. 

Was  Lina  so  taken  up  with  these  ex- 
pected or  unexpected  people  that  she 
had  ceased  to  look  after  him  who  had 
always  been  her  first  consideration  hither- 
to? A  feeling  akin  to  jealousy  began 
to  rise  in  Philip's  sensitive  mind,  and 
brought  back  the  depression  which  had 
weighed  upon  him  earlier  in  the  evening. 
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He  sat,  lost  in  thought,  his  head  bowed 
low  upon  his  breast,  his  hands,  as  usual, 
hanging  listlessly  at  his  side ;  he  felt 
neglected,  alone,  melancholy. 

Ah,  surely,  that  was  Lina's  footstep  in 
the  passage  without,  his  quick  ears  could 
not  deceive  him  there,  though  no  gong 
had  sounded  to  keep  him  in  his  bearings 
as  to  the  dinner  hour.  It  was  impossi- 
ble that  he  could  make  a  mistake  about 
the  hurried  tread  of  Lina's  light  feet, 
and  the  frou-frou  of  the  silk  skirt  which 
she  wore  in  the  evening,  and  which  cer- 
tainly swept  past  his  door  now. 

Past  it! 

Ah !  there  are  more  carriage  wheels 
upon  the  gravel  without ;  that  accounts 
for  everything.  Strangers  are  still  arriv- 
ing and  Lina  has  been  hastily  summoned 
to   do   the  honours  for  her  future  father- 
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in-law.  She  was  right  not  to  call  Philip  ; 
she  knows  his  dislike  to  confusion  or 
bustle,  and  she  will  come  for  him  when 
all  is  quiet.  Has  the  whole  county 
arrived  at  the  Priory  to-night  ?  Wheels 
again  ? 

Ah  !  but  these  are  departing.  Now  the 
tedious  arrivals  are  at  an  end.  Now,  at 
last  he  will  be  fetched  and  led  down- 
stairs, and  listen  to  his  love's  account 
of  all  the  adventures  and  misadventures 
which  have  happened  and  kept  her  so 
long  from  his  side.  But  all  is  still  in  the 
house ;  no  further  disturbing  sounds  fall 
on  his  eagerly  expectant  ears,  and  weary 
of  waiting,  impatient  to  moodiness,  he 
opens  his  door  and  cautiously  creeps  to 
the  stair  head.  With  the  aid  of  his 
stick,  and  guiding  himself  by  the  broad 
balustrade,    he    walks    slowly    downstairs. 
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He  hears  no  strangers'  voices,  and  heartily 
wishes  his  shyness  had  not  kept  him  a 
prisoner  upstairs  so  long.  How  foolish 
this  fear  of  meeting  visitors  is  !  If  he 
had  walked  boldly  down  an  hour  ago  he 
would  have  saved  himself  much  trouble 
and  perplexity.  How  Lina  will  laugh  at 
him  when  he  confesses  his  timid  doubts 
to    her ! 

He  guides  himself  to  the  drawing-room 
door.  He  pauses  for  a  moment ;  but  he 
hears  no  voices  within. 

This  is  more  and  more  incomprehensi- 
ble. He  opens  the  door  and  stands  wait- 
ing on  the  threshold.  No  one  speaks. 
The  room  is  empty.  With  the  feeling  of 
one  oppressed  by  a  nightmare,  Philip 
retraces  his  steps  and  guides  himself  to 
the  dining-room. 

Mr.  Grind  officiously  advances   to    take 
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his  stick  from  him,  and  at  this  moment 
Sir  Stephen  enters  the  room  from  the 
other  end,  by  the  door  which  communi- 
cates with  his  Hbrary.  He  has  not 
changed  his  hunting  attire ;  but  that 
Phihp  does  not  see,  though  he  is  quite 
aware  that  everything  has  an  unusual 
aspect.  He  stands  waiting,  helpless,  ex- 
pectant. Sir  Stephen  glances  at  him  and 
can  scarcely  repress  the  impatient  curse 
that  rises  to  his  lips. 

"  Leave  us  ;  I  will  ring  for  you  w^hen 
you  are  required,"  he  says,  turning 
savagely  upon  the  inoffensive  butler,  who 
retires   in   silent  haste. 

As  soon  as  he  has  closed  the  door : 
"  Father,  what  has  happened  ?  what  is 
wrong  ? "  cries  Philip,  advancing  a  step 
in  the  direction  of  his  parent.  "  Where 
is  my  uncle  ?  where   is  Lina  ?  " 
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"  Gone,"  answers  Sir  Stephen.  "  Gone, 
all  of  them,  never  to  darken  the  doors 
of  Pineridge  Priory  again."  His  voice,  as 
he  utters  the  last  word,  sounds  hoarse  and 
strange  to  himself. 

"  Gone ! "  echoes  Philip  with  a  gasp. 
His  fright  has  made  him  breathless.  "I 
do  not  understand,  I  cannot  believe  that 
she  would  have  left  me  like  this  ! " 

"I  have  not  the  sHghtest  doubt  that 
she  is  on  her  way  to  London  by  this 
time,  she  and  the  people  who  call  them- 
selves her  parents  also." 

It  is  the  startling  tone  of  the  baronet's 
voice  rather  than  the  sense  of  his  words 
which  strikes  terror  into  Philip's  soul. 
His  quick  perception  teaches  him  that 
some  awful  calamity  has  befallen  him — or 
Lina;  what  matter,  since  Lina's  troubles 
must  always  and  of  course  be  doubly  his. 
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He  utterly  fails  to  grasp  the  meaning  of 
that  ambiguous  sentence  uttered  by  his 
father,  and  stands  still  waiting  its  solution 
in  helpless  amazement. 

Sir  Stephen  physically  straightens  him- 
self to  rigidity,  and  mentally  pulls  himself 
together  also. 

"  I  must  harden  my  heart,"  is  his 
unnecessary  determination.  Then,  in  his 
most  incisive  language,  and  speaking  in 
a  tone  that  seems  to  rasp  the  delicate 
ears  that  listen  to  it,  he  states  the  bare 
facts  of  poor  Lina's  case  as  they  present 
themselves   to  his  prejudiced  mind. 

But  when  he  beholds  the  abject  dis- 
tress of  the  poor  young  man,  which 
gradually  passes  to  frantic  indignation 
and  futile  agony,  a  tinge  of  remorse  per- 
vades the  father's  consciousness,  perhaps 
for   the   first    time    in    his    life.      Has    he 
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acted  quite  justly?  Has  he  not  strained 
a  point  in  the  wrong  direction?  But  no 
sooner  has  he  reflected  on  his  action 
than  his  mood  changes,  and  with  a  fresh 
revulsion  of  feeling  he  concludes  that  his 
severity  was  richly  merited,  l^o  leniency 
should  ever  be  shown  to  traitors,  and 
traitors  Hubert  and  his  family  had  most 
decidedly  proved  themselves. 

"  My  Lina  gone,  gone  for  ever  ?  My 
life,  my  wife  ?  I  cannot  ...  I  will 
not  believe  it ! "  exclaims  Philip,  flinging 
his  arms  upwards  with  a  cry  of  agony. 
"  Oh,  father !  oh,  father !  if  a  heart 
beats  in  your  breast,  if  you  have  one 
grain  of  mercy  in  your  whole  being, 
unsay  those  dreadful  words.  I  would 
rather  fall  dead  at  your  feet  than  be 
brought  to  believe  that  you  have  wilfully 
robbed    me    of    my    Lina — my    joy,     the 
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sunshine  of  my  dark,  miserable  life  I " 
"I  really  wish  I  could  spare  you,  my 
poor  boy!"  answers  Sir  Stephen  promptly. 
"  I  assure  you  that  this  miserable  affair 
has  caused  me  much  suffering  also — but 
not  even  for  your  sake  can  I  countenance 
treachery,  deceit  of  the  deepest  dye. 
They  had  entrapped  you — you,  poor, 
helpless  creature.  Lina  was  made  to 
lure  you  on.  She  caught  you  in  her  toils 
with  all  the  tricks  and  Y\'iles  that  charac- 
terize girls  of  low  origin,  and  especially 
intrio^uin^c  foreio^ners." 

"  No,  no ;  a  thousand  times  no  !  "  cries 
Philip.  "  Lina  is  pure,  innocent,  holy, 
absolutely  incapable  of  falsehood.  That 
I  can  swear.  And  what  if  Uncle  Hubert 
did  adopt  her  ?  it  was  kind,  good, 
generous,  and  noble  of  him.  How  could 
you    blame    him    for     taking    compassion 
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on  a  friendless  orphan?  Was  she  not 
more  than  worthy  of  it  ?  Oh !  my  dar- 
hng,  my  darling,  my  wife ;  come  back 
to  me!"  he  cries;  and  as  he  begins  to 
realize  his  irreparable  loss  his  agony 
becomes  supreme.  Utterly  unmindful  of  his 
helplessness  he  rushes  madly  to  and  fro, 
striking  himself  against  the  furniture  and 
the  walls,  and  stumbling  over  the  chairs. 

"  Command  yourself,  have  some  regard 
for  propriety,  even  if  you  have  quite  for- 
gotten the  respect  which  is  due  to  your 
injured  parent,"  says  Sir  Stephen  sternly, 
as  he  lays  his  hand  upon  the  lad's  arm 
with  a  compelling  grip.  "  Listen  to 
reason,  Philip ;  reflect,  calm  yourself." 
He  adds  the  latter  words  in  his  most 
authoritative  tone. 

"Are  you  ready  for  dinner,  Sir 
Stephen  ? "    asks   the   butler,    opening   the 
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door.  He  is  tired  of  waiting  outside, 
and  quite  alive  to  the  fact  that  his 
master  will  be  very  angry  when  he  finds 
his  dinner  spoilt  by  this  continued  delay. 

The  loud  voices  and  commotion  in  the 
dining-room  have  brought  the  other  ser- 
vants into  the  hall.  But  thous^h  curious 
and  impatient,  they  do  not  venture  to 
approach  the  room  in  which  this  extraor- 
dinary scene  is  being  enacted.  The  master 
of  Pineridge  possesses  the  power  of  making 
himself  respected,  or  rather  feared  in  no 
common  degree. 

Philip  breaks  away  from  his  father. 

"  Don't  touch  me,"  he  shrieks  ;  "  you 
want  to  kill  me,  I  feel  that  you  are 
driving  me  mad,  you  wicked,  cruel  father. 
Is  it  not  enough  that  I  am  blind?  You 
have  long  ago  tried  to  break  my  spirit, 
must     you    now    break    my    heart    also? 
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Why  don't  you  stab  me  at  once  ?  To 
kill  me  would  be  kind,  for  then  this  awful 
misery  would  surely  end ! " 

In  escaping  from  his  father  Philip  turns 
rapidly  and  so  comes  into  sudden  and 
violent  collision  with  the  door  which  the 
butler  has  opened.  The  blow  on  his 
forehead  wounds  and  stuns  the  lad,  and 
he  falls  senseless  and  bleeding  at  his  father's 
feet :  indeed,  he  looks  as  if  he  would 
never  rise  again,  so  white  is  he,  so  rigid 
and  ghastly.  The  blood  is  slowly  trick- 
ling from  that  gash  on  his  brow,  it  is  so 
painful,  horrible.  Even  Sir  Stephen,  har- 
dened as  he  is,  is  seized  with  a  feeling  of 
compunction ;  he  bends  over  his  son,  and, 
trembling,  lays  his  hand  upon  the  silent 
heart. 

"Help  him,  carry  him  away,  bring  Mrs. 
Euskett,   fetch    the    doctor ! "      His   com- 
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mands  are  quick  to  incoherence,  but  Mrs. 
Euskett,  never  at  a  loss,  is  already  at  hand. 

"We  -will  put  him  to  bed,"  she  says, 
turning  to  Mr.  Grind  with  an  air  of  autho- 
rity, and  then  addressing  her  master : 
"Pray  do  not  distress  yourself.  Sir  Ste- 
phen," she  adds  appealingly;  "we  will  look 
after  the  poor  young  gentleman,  and  you 
shall  be  left  in  peace.  I  do  pray,  sir  (if 
you  will  excuse  the  liberty),  that  you  will 
allow  me  to  have  dinner  served  for  you 
at  once.  We  cannot  afford  to  have  Sir 
Stephen  laid  up,  whatever  else  happens, 
and  you  must  be  that  faint  and  worn " 

"  Silence,  my  good  woman ;  do  not 
trouble  about  me,"  says  the  baronet,  with 
a  return  of  his  wonted  manner ;  "  pray 
attend  to  the  requirements  of  my  unfor- 
tunate son,  that  will  be  quite  your  most 
satisfactory  way  of  serving  me." 
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Philip  is  laid  in  his  bed.  It  is  well  for 
him,  poor  boy,  that  he  remains  uncon- 
scious for  days.  He  has  been  severely 
stunned,  and  the  supervening  stupor  is  of 
long  duration.  The  doctor  declares  "there 
is  not  much  danger  of  any  kind ;  rest, 
good  nursing,  and  perfect  quiet  will  soon 
bring  him  round  again." 

For  a  time  the  poor  lad  is  a  prisoner,  of 
course,  and  Mrs.  Euskett  constitutes  her- 
self chief  gaoler;  but  even  when  the 
patient's  health  is  restored  he  does  not 
regain  his  wonted  liberty.  Sir  Stephen 
never  for  a  moment  relenting  in  his  original 
determination  to  break  off  all  possibility 
of  communication  between  the  lovers,  does 
not  scruple  to  secure  his  son's  complete 
isolation  by  every  means  in  his  power ;  nor 
does  he  hesitate  to  take  advantage  of  the 
facilities   which   the  boy's   blindness   gives 
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him  for  protracting  his  imprisonment. 
Mrs.  Ruskett  receives  her  master's  stern 
commands  to  cut  the  patient  off  from  all 
communication  with  the  outer  world. 
Neither  housemaid  nor  footman  is  allowed 
to  enter  Philip's  apartment,  which  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  has  become  a  cell. 
The  housekeeper  rejoices  in  the  congenial 
task  set  her ;  it  is  but  a  forward  step  on 
the  road  to  the  goal  of  her  ambition.  She 
makes  the  very  most  of  her  opportunities, 
of  course.  She  dilates  ad  iiaw^eaiJi  on  the 
wit,  the  accomplishments,  the  kind  heart, 
the  good  nature,  the  unselfishness,  and 
the  remarkable  beauty  of  her  dear  child 
Isabel. 

"I  do  wish  my  daughter  Avere  here  now," 
she  said  one  morning  when  she  had  coaxed 
her  patient  to  swallow  a  little  beef-tea; 
"  how   nice    that   would    be    for    you   Mr. 
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Philip !  I  am  only  a  stupid,  unlearned  old 
woman,  and  beyond  my  housekeeping 
accounts  I  know  little  of  reading  nor 
writing  neither,  but  my  Isabel,  she  is  a 
fine  scholar,  as  you  know ;  she  could  read 
to  you,  or  tell  you  tales  by  the  hour 
together.  Just  think  what  a  pleasant 
change  that  would  be  for  you.  Of  course, 
young  folks  like  young  folks.  I  know 
very  well  that  you  must  be  tired  of  the 
dull  company  of  an  old  woman  like  me. 
Wouldn't  you  like  me  to  send  my  girl 
a  letter,  to  have  her  here  to  wait  on 
you,  and  walk  out  with  you  when  you 
are  better  again,  as  she  used  to  do  so 
nicely  a  few  years  back?  She  was  so 
fond  of  taking  care  of  you.  Don't  you 
long  to  have  her  here?" 

"Oh,    no!    oh,    no!"    says    Philip    with 
something    very  like  a   sob   in   his  voice, 
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"  don't  ask  me  to  allow  that,  Mrs.  Euskett, 
I  would  much — a  thousand  times  rather 
be  quite  alone."  Then  in  a  broken  tone, 
but  with  a  tender,  pleading  intonation 
that  most  women  would  have  found  irre- 
sistible,— 

"  Dear  Mrs.  Ptuskett,"  he  says,  "  come 
here  to  me,  near  me,  quite  close  ; "  and 
he  takes  her  hand  in  both  his,  and 
bows  his  poor  sightless  face  upon  it, 
"  will  you  not,  can  you  not  help  me  ? " 
he  adds ;  "  is  it  not  possible  to  send  a 
little  letter,  just  one  little  letter,  to  my 
cousin  Lina  at  Hampstead?  Our  parting- 
was  so  hurried,  so  sudden,  so  terrible. 
I  cannot  understand  it  yet,  and  I  am 
sure  she  must  be  quite  as  miserable  as  I 
am.  If  you  will  do  this  thing  for  me  there 
is  nothing,  nothing  I  would  not  do  for  you 
in  return.     I  shall  have  money   some  day. 
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I  will  make  it  well  worth  your  while,  I 
promise  you  I  will,  if  only  you  will  help  me 
to  let  my  darhng  know  that  I  am  true  and 
faithful  to  her ;  that  my  father  may  do 
what  he  will,  be  harsh,  stern,  and  cruel, 
but  that  I  shall  never,  never  change, 
never — as  long  as  I  have  breath  in  my 
body." 

Needless  to  say  that  Mrs.  Euskett,  stern 
in  her  sense  of  duty,  was  absolutely  in- 
flexible. The  boy's  pitiful  entreaties  and 
rash  promises  affected  her  not  at  all ;  but 
she  did  not  hesitate  to  make  the  most  of 
her  virtuous  firmness  in  recounting  this 
scene  and  similar  ones  to  the  baronet. 

The  young  and  romantically-inclined 
footman,  of  whom  previous  mention  has 
been  made,  was  bribed  by  Philip,  when 
once  he  was  about  again,  to  make  a  rash 
promise   in  regard    to    a  clandestine  tele- 
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gram.  But  the  watchful  eye  of  Mr. 
Grind,  who  had  been  thoroughly  in- 
structed by  Mrs.  Euskett,  discovered  the 
intended  culprit  in  the  act  of  inscribing 
a  telegraph  form  in  the  baronet's  study. 
The  fate  of  that  good-natured  youth 
was  sealed.  "  Off  you  go,"  said  Mr. 
Grind,  imitating  his  master's  tone  to  per- 
fection, and,  as  luck  would  have  it,  the 
master  himself  appeared  upon  the  scene 
at    this    moment. 

"  We  must  make  an  example  of  this 
man,"  he  said,  and  the  footman  shook 
in  his  shoes.  They  did  make  an 
example  of  the  unfortunate  lad,  and 
his  punishment — severe  as  it  was  prompt, 
— certainly  deterred  all  others  from 
proffering  any  aid  thenceforth  to  the 
blind  boy.  He  did  not  know  if  his 
telegram    had    been  sent  or  not ;   he  had 
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implored  Lina  to  write  to  him  through 
his  friend  in  need,  the  footman.  But 
no  letter  ever  came,  of  course,  and 
when  he  made  furtive  inquiries  after 
the  man,  he  was  told  that  he  had  been 
dismissed,  and  was  gone.  Gone!  every- 
body had  gone,  as  far  as  he  was 
concerned,  thought  poor  Philip ;  and, 
tired  of  weeping,  moaning,  and  complaint, 
he,  in  the  end,  tacitly  resigned  himself 
to   his   utter   desolation. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


BACK    AT     HAMPSTEAD. 


TI)  ACK  in  the  quaint  old  house  on  the 
breezy  and  once  dehghtful  heights 
of  Hampstead,  which  now,  alas,  seem  so 
bleak  and  cheerless.  Back  in  the  erst 
attractive  artistic  home  that  now  is  so 
desolate.  What  a  blank  in  the  dwelling 
and  in  the  hearts  of  the  two  lonely  occu- 
pants of  that  formerly  joyous  household ! 
It  seems  more  trying,  more  incredible, 
because  the  surroundings  are  still  un- 
changed. All  the  inanimate  objects  are 
now  as  they  were  when  the  family  party, 
full  of  bright  anticipations,  started  for 
Pineridge  scarcely  a  fortnight  ago. 

They  were  all  elated  then,  looking  for- 
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ward  with  glowing  hopes  to  the  wedding 
so  soon  to  take  place  between  Philip  and 
Lina,  a  true  marriage  of  hearts,  which 
could  not  fail  to  bring  happiness  in  its 
wake. 

Scarcely  a  fortnight  ago,  and  then 
Letitia  Northcroft  was  in  their  midst, 
ordering,  arranging  all  things  comfort- 
ably and  wisely  for  those  concerned, 
encouraging  her  dear  ones  by  pleasant 
looks,  words,  and  smiles. 

Now  she  has  left  them — gone  before. 

Her  work-table  stands  in  the  bay  win- 
dow of  the  pleasant  morning  room  still. 
Her  empty  arm-chair,  on  the  cushions  of 
which  the  impress  of  her  graceful  form 
is  visible,  is  pushed  away  against  the  wall 
as  though  by  an  impatient  hand.  This 
was  Hubert's  work  ;  he  would  have  liked 
to   fling   the   harmless   piece    of  furniture 
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out  of  the  window.  It  Avas  horrible  to 
realize  that  it  could  remain  unchanged 
whilst  she — was  gone.  The  blotting-pad 
lay  upon  her  writing-table ;  a  list  of 
household  memoranda,  on  which  the  ink 
seemed  scarcely  dry,  was  awaiting  com- 
pletion. 

Yes,  it  was  terrible.  Such  was  the  irre- 
parable change  in  so  short  a  time  !  Signs 
and  tokens  of  the  woman's  gentle  life 
and  thoughtful  presence  everywhere,  and 
she  no  longer  in  the  world. 

Apparently  nothing  is  changed  from  its 
orderly  course.  In  reality  all  is  desola- 
tion, and  the  saddest  desolation  ;  for  life 
had  fled,  and  blighted  hopes  alone  re- 
main. 

The  picture  but  lately  commenced  and 
intended  for  next  year's  exhibition  stood 
upon  the  easel  in   the    studio,  and   there 
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was  the  rest  of  the  artist's  paraphernalia, 
the  uncleaned  palette,  with  the  handful 
of  brushes  thrust  hastily  into  the  thumb- 
hole  just  as  Hubert  laid  it  aside  to  answer 
the  summons  of  the  dear  voice  whose 
familiar  and  ever-welcome  tones  he  was 
never  to  hear  again. 

Never ! 

What  would,  what  could  life  be  to 
him,  without  the  cheerful  support  of  her 
on  whose  loving  strength  he  had  leant 
for  so  many  years  past?  He  had  put 
the  last  touch  upon  the  canvas  the 
morning  of  their  departure,  and  it  was 
scarcely  likely  that  he  would  ever  take 
a  brush  in  hand  again.  A  desolating 
hurricane  of  grief  had  swept  over  the 
humble  spirit  of  the  artist.  His  tender- 
est  feelings  were  ruthlessly  uprooted,  his 
cheerful  tranquillity  blighted,  he  was  rob- 
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bed  of  hope  and  energy,  nothing  was  left 
him    but   blank    despair. 

Even  Lina,  full  of  courage,  noble, 
brave,  cheerful  as  she  taught  herself  to 
appear,  quailed  before  the  sight  of  the 
indescribable  dejection  which  had  taken 
possession  of  her  unhappy  father.  Her 
father  she  still  considered  him,  and  she 
must  ever  regard  him  with  the  affection 
and  devotion  of  a  daughter.  She  had 
been  startled,  confused,  and  alarmed  by 
the  strange  discovery  of  her  unsuspected 
parentage;  but  her  filial  love  had  been 
given  to  Hubert  and  Letitia  Xorthcroft 
many  years  ago.  It  grew  with  her 
growth,  it  became  an  integral  part  of 
her  being — no  change  of  circumstances 
could  ever  affect  that  fact.  But  many 
odd  backward  glimpses,  vague  memories, 
undefinable  visions  of  bygone  days,  which 
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she  could  never  understand,  were  fully 
accounted  for  now  by  the  revelation  so 
lately  and  terribly  made  to  her.  Those 
dream-like  panoramas  of  wild  snow-clad 
peaks,  which  seemed  to  tower  over  her 
in  some  far  distant  past,  assumed  a  real- 
istic aspect  now  that  all  was  explained 
to  her.  Those  wondrous  heights  had 
once  hemmed  in  her  humble  little  life, 
and  there  had  been  a  time  Avhen  the 
luxuries  of  her  later  years  were  entirely 
unknown.  She  did  not  repine,  as  the 
knowledge  of  her  origin  was  imparted 
to  her  ;  she  rather  gloried  in  it,  except 
for  its  consequences.  She  dwelt  with 
conscious  pride  on  the  conviction  that 
her  father  had  distinguished  himself  by 
his  undaunted  courage,  his  spotless  char- 
acter, and   unselfish   devotion. 

Tlie  girl's    vivid   interest    in    all   laibert 
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could  tell  her  of  her  past  was  the  rally- 
ing pomt  between  them.  It  was  the 
one  subject  on  which  they  could  con- 
verse safely  and  freely ;  all  others  were 
still  fraught  with  such  grief  and  bitter- 
ness that  neither  ventured  to  break  the 
barrier  of  silence  by  which  they  had 
tacitly  agreed  to  surround  their  over- 
whelming sorrow.  The  details  of  her 
father's  brave  adventurous  life  filled  the 
high-spirited  girl  with  pride  and  a  cer- 
tain sense  of  emulation.  She  was  thank- 
ful for  the  heritage  of  so  noble  a  name  ; 
for  what  name  was  ever  noble  if  not 
that  of  the  guide  who,  without  shrinking 
from  danger,  was  ready  to  risk  his  own 
life  in  saving  that  of  a  fellow-creature  ? 

Sir  Stephen  Korthcroft  boasted  much 
and  oft  of  his  grand  family  and  of  his 
noble     name.        Could       his     inheritance, 
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his  pride,  his  money,  his  long  pedigree, 
lift  him  above  his  fellows  as  Oscar 
Freundlein  had  raised  himself  above  men 
by  his  own  brave  deed?  Oh,  would  she 
had  always  known  the  truth,  what 
anguish  that  would  have  spared  them 
all!  The  culpable  reticence  of  her 
adopted  parents  was  the  only  reproach 
she  had  in  her  heart  against  them  ; 
but  their  silence  had  brought  such 
terrible  consequences  in  its  train,  and 
had  wrought  such  miserable  havoc 
in  her  innocent  life,  that  there  w^ere 
moments  when  the  recollection  of  it  al- 
most stifled  love  and  gratitude.  But 
alas,  and  alas !  if  the  wrong  of  secrecy 
Avas  great,  how  fearful  was  the  open 
hand  of  the  avenger,  the  terrible  crush- 
ing punishment  which  had  fallen  upon 
them    all   alike. 
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All  I  That  word  included  Philip  !  And 
before  his  name,  before  the  thought  of 
him  in  his  blind  desolation  and  un- 
fathomable misery,  poor  Lina  broke  down 
utterly.  She  soon  realized  that  she 
dared  not  dwell  on  that  too  painful 
vision.  She  shuddered  back  from  it,  as 
though  its  depths  would  engulph  her, 
and,  killing  all  hope  and  energy,  leave 
her    inert,    despairing,    useless. 

Xo,  she  would  not  dwell  upon  her 
own  particular  grief,  she  would  put  sel- 
fish frettinsj  aside  with  a  stroncf  will. 
She  would  be  courageous,  and  resolve  to 
do  the  duty  that  lay  nearest  at  hand 
bravely,  aye,  cheerfully. 

As  her  father  went  forth  to  meet 
danger  in  the  old  da3's  undaunted,  un- 
flinching, looking  neither  to  tlie  right 
nor    the  left   when    he  trod    upon   treach- 
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erous  ground,  so  resolutely  would  she 
proceed  upon  the  thorny  path  of  her 
now  desolate  life.  She  would  neither 
look  back  at  what  might  have  been, 
nor  shrink  from  the  trials  before  her. 
With  all  the  earnestness  of  her  strong, 
simple  nature,  she  prayed  to  her  Father 
in  heaven,  to  Him  who  had  been,  as 
He  must  ever  be,  her  first  loving  parent, 
and  asked  for  help  and  guidance  in  this 
dark   hour   of  her  greatest    need. 

Her  prayers  were  answered.  Her  duty 
lay  close  at  hand,  and  strength  was 
granted  her  to  fulfil  it  with  perfect  self- 
abnegation — with  noble  steadfastness.  She 
must  devote  herself  absolutely  to  help- 
less, heart-broken  Hubert  now.  It  must 
be  her  constant  study,  her  unceasing 
endeavour  to  lighten  the  burden  of  sor- 
row    that     Avas     crushing    him     with    its 
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heavy  hopelessness.  For  a  long  time  she 
could  not  induce  him  to  set  foot  out- 
side the  garden  gate,  but  one  day  he 
himself  proposed  to  join  Lina  in  her 
walk  to  the  cemetery  at  Highgate.  His 
gentle  wife  lay  buried  there,  and  a 
longing  possessed  him  to  see  her  last 
resting-place.  Lina  accepted  this,  the 
first  sign  of  his  returning  activity,  •  thank- 
fully, and,  after  that  one  visit,  scarcely 
a  day  passed  on  which  the  unhappy 
widower  did  not  wander  across  the  heath 
to  where  his  poor  Letty  slept,  with  a 
cross  of  wliite  marble  above  her  head. 
Lina  had  attempted  to  draw  a  little 
in  the  old  days,  but  her  chief  interest 
was  centred  in  the  sister  art,  and  her 
devotion  to  music  had  left  her  little 
time  for  other  pursuits.  Xow  she  pre- 
tended    that     she    was    possessed     by     a 
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sudden  desire  to  renew  her  efforts  with 
the  pencil,  and  by  begging  for  some 
assistance  from  the  artist,  she  hoped 
gradually  to  lead  his  mind  back  to  that 
one  pursuit  which  was  most  likely  to 
arrest  his  attention,  and  which  might  in 
due  course  divert  his  thoughts  from  in- 
cessantly dwelling  on  a  theme  which 
could  conduce  to  melancholy  depression 
only.  Various  were  the  efforts  she  made 
with  this  view,  and  amongst  them  the 
Baron  Von  Stein's  picture  suggested  it- 
self. Contrite  Karl  Wolfgang,  when  he 
had,  through  Mrs.  Euskett,  regained 
possession  of  the  damaged  canvas  after 
the  catastrophe  at  Pineridge,  and  had 
brought  his  master's  treasure  again  to 
London,  made  many  appeals  to  Mr. 
Northcroft  to  carry  out  the  baron's 
wishes ;     but    Hubert    was    far     too     in- 
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different  to  all  outward  affairs  to  pay 
any  attention  to  the  matter,  and  Lina 
had  to  write  to  the  baron,  pleading 
family  affliction  as  an  excuse  for  every- 
thing. She  never  knew  what  was  even- 
tually done  by  Karl  Wolfgang  with  that 
unhappy  painting  which  had  been  the 
final  cause  of  the  storm  that  had 
wrecked  her   life's    hopes. 

Time,  the  ruthless,  the  unheeding, 
went  on  apace,  regardless  of  all  human 
joy  or  sorrow.  Neither  Lina  nor  her 
father  could  have  given  any  account  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  hours,  days, 
weeks  passed  them  by,  disregarding  and 
disregarded.  Mortal  hopes,  fears,  joys, 
and  sorrows,  change  more  or  less  with 
each  succeeding  day;  but  the  allegorical 
figure  with  his  minute-glass  and  scythe, 
presides,    solemn,   unsmiling,  as  the  hands 
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of  the  world's  clock  move  steadily  for- 
ward. Now  they  pointed  to  Christmas, 
and  very  soon  signalled  the  advent  of 
another   new  year. 

Many,  many  times  during  this  period 
of  passive  transition  Lina  had  cast  about 
her  in  her  mind  for  some  means  by  which 
to  communicate  with  Philip.  She  felt 
as  if  she  must  manage  to  give  him  some 
comforting  assurance  as  to  her  unchanged 
and  unchanging  loyalty,  faith  and  love. 
But  the  forbidding  vision  of  the  relentless 
Sir  Stephen  checked  her  as  she  was 
evolving  some  scheme  of  correspon- 
dence. She  remembered,  shuddering  and 
frightened,  the  look  and  the  threat  by 
which  her  request  to  the  baronet  had 
been  met,  when  she  prayed  for  five  min- 
utes' talk  with  her  lover  before  quitting 
Pineridge  for  ever  on  that   fearful   night. 
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"  As  long  as  I  live  to  protect  the 
poor  lad  from  your  Aviles  and  schemes 
he  shall  be  divided  from  you,  that  I 
most  solemnly  swear :  "—such  was  Sir 
Stephen's  veto,  and  Lina  felt  that  to 
fight  against  that  was  as  hopeless  as 
beating  herself  against  a  rock.  She 
could  never  make  any  impression,  but 
she  might,  and  would  probably,  be  seri- 
ously wounded  did  she  make  any  such 
attempt.  The  master  of  Pineridge  had 
the  power  and  the  means  to  isolate 
Philip  entirely,  and  would  not  scruple  to 
use  them  to  the  utmost.  All  this  Lina 
knew  too  well,  and  as  she  pictured  the 
blind  prisoner  to  herself  such  anguish 
possessed  her  that  she  prayed  God  to 
save  her  from  thoughts  which  she  felt 
would   drive  her  mad. 

The    mystical    memory    of    her    brave 
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a  me. 


father,  and  the  vivid  recollection  of  the 
woman  whom  she  had  always  regarded 
with  a  daughter's  love  and  reverence, 
served  to  strengthen  Lina's  purpose  of 
self-abnegation.  And  she  brought  all  her 
moral  strength  to  bear  on  her  constant 
efforts  to  ignore  the  grief  she  deemed 
selfish  indulgence,  and  to  devote  her 
thoughts  and  energies  to  the  rousing  and 
comforting  of  the  widowed  artist.  His 
broken  spirit  and  pitiful  helplessness  surely 
and  urgently  demanded  her  entire  sup- 
port. 

Soon  after  the  commencement  of  the 
new  year  poor  Lina  was  effectually 
roused  to  an  urgent  necessity  of  a  very 
difierent  character,  and  one  for  which 
she  was  quite  unprepared.  It  came  in 
the  shape  of  a  sudden  peremptory  de- 
mand   for    the     payment    of    arrears     of 
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rent  due  for  the  house  at  Hampstead. 
The  accent  of  the  owner  sent  in  a  claim 
on  behalf  of  his  client  which  could  not 
be  disregarded,  and  Hubert,  in  his  per- 
plexity, turned  instinctively  to  Lina  for 
counsel  and  help  now,  as  he  had  for- 
merly turned  to  his  energetic,  clear- 
headed  wife.    . 

Lina  confronted  this  novel,  startling- 
difficulty  courageously,  of  course,  and  it 
was  well  she  had  been  appealed  to,  since 
this  first  demand  for  money  was  speedily 
followed  by  others.  Lina,  bearing  in  mind 
how  practical  her  dear  mother  would 
have  been  under  this  stress  of  circum- 
stances, resolved  to  exert  her  business 
capacity  to  the  utmost.  The  means  to 
live,  since  live  they  must,  had  to  be 
thought  of,  and  she  proposed  that  as  soon 
as  all    their   resources    had  been    realised, 
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and  the  necessary  arrangements  completed, 
they  should  quit  England  entirely.  The 
house  at  Hampstead  must  be  given  up  at 
once,  of  course,  and,  in  some  foreign  town, 
Lina  hoped  she  could  turn  her  musical 
accomplishments  to  practical  account.  She 
must  contrive  to  become  in  part  bread- 
winner now ;  for  Hubert  seemed  utterly 
incapable  of  settling  to  anything  like  steady 
work  again.  The  cruel  punishment  dealt 
to  him  by  his  brother  for  the  fatal  con- 
cealment of  Lina's  origin,  and  which  con- 
cealment w\as  due  mainly  to  his  aversion 
to  anything  involving  explanations  of  do- 
mestic contention,  the  shame  brought  upon 
him,  and  the  subsequent  grief  he  had 
suffered,  all  this  had  sapped  his  vitality, 
and  his  erst  plastic  nature  had  sunk  into 
aimless  passivity. 

The  slender  patriinony  already  referred 
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to,  which,  as  younger  son,  he  had  in- 
herited at  his  father's  death,  had  for  the 
most  part  been  spent ;  but  a  portion  of 
it  (thanks  to  Mrs.  Hubert's  foresight)  had 
been  well  invested  and  yielded  a  small 
income.  However  modest  their  needs 
might  be,  it  was  not  sufficient  to  support 
them,  and  Lina,  when  once  she  under- 
stood the  position  of  affairs,  felt  that  it 
would  devolve  upon  her  to  make  up  the 
inevitable  deficiency.  How  to  set  about 
this  task  was  a  Gordian  knot  for  her 
inexperienced  young  fingers  ;  but  she 
would  handle  it  resolutely — God  willing. 
In  this  dilemma  she  resolved  to  apply 
to  her  old  friend  and  respectful  admirer, 
Herr  Lirtz,  and  she  sat  down  to  write 
him  a  letter.  But  as  she  was  about  to 
put  pen  to  paper  the  professor  himself, 
by  a  strange  accident,  was  announced,  and 
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entered  the  room  with  a  beaming  face. 
Lina  constrned  the  coincidence  as  a  favour- 
able augury,  and  met  her  clever  friend 
with  a  brighter  look  than  had  come  into 
her  pale,  saddened    face    for  months  past. 

"  I  came  to  ask  when  you  do  return  to 
London,  my  dear  fralllein,"  he  says;  "for 
I  despair  of  your  long  absence  and 
silence,  and  now  I  find  you  here,  and  in 
trouble." 

Her  mourning  and  the  change  in  her 
looks  have  already  warned  him  of  evil. 

Lina,  without  hesitation  or  circumlocu- 
tion, confides  the  whole  truth  to  the 
staunch  friend  who  has  known,  taught, 
and  admired  her  since  she  Avas  a  child, 
and  who  on  this  occasion  proves  himself 
thoroughly  deserving  of  the  trust  Mrs. 
Hubert  and  her  daughter  had  always 
placed  in  him. 
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"  But  this  is  strange ;  it  is  most  fortu- 
nate, it  is  quite  an  instance  of  what 
superstitious  people  would  call  the  super- 
natural," he  declares,  wdien  he  has 
listened  with  close  attention  to  the  poor 
girl's  lono-  recital.  She  has  told  him  of 
all  the  complications  troubling  her  father 
and  herself,  monetary  and  others :  only 
on  the  subject  of  her  lover  and  his 
melancholy  state  is  she  silent.  She  knows 
well  that  if  she  once  alluded  to  that  grief 
in  words  her  self-command  must  vanish. 
She  tells  him  quietly  in  a  matter-of-fact 
way  of  the  chaos  she  has  discovered  on 
investigating  her  father's  affairs,  and  of 
the  steps  she  has  already  taken  towards 
their  more  comfortable  adjustment. 
Finally  she   asks  him  for  his    advice    and 

opinion. 

"  But   it  is  wonderful  I"  he   cries   again, 
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and  his  kind  blue  eyes  twinkle  ominously, 
while  his  plump,  rosy  face  looks  almost 
handsome,  so  full  is  it  of  good  temper,  so 
radiant  with    benevolence. 

"  I  myself  go  back  to  Hamburg,  my 
dear  native  city,  in  six  weeks'  time ;  at 
last  I  shall  be  able  to  prove  to  you  how 
great  a  gift  the  good  God  has  given  you 
in  your  magnificent  voice.  You  shall 
make  your  delmi ;  you  shall  make  eclat; 
you  shall  succeed ;  you  shall  triumph ! 
If  you  will  make  it  possil^le  to  come  witli 
me  then,  you  and  Mr.  Xorthcroft  of 
course,  all  will  be  well,  brilliant !  I  shall 
at  once  organize  a  new  series  of  concerts, 
and  you  will  be  the  prima  donna,  my 
prima  donna.  You  will  have  a  success. 
Hhnmel !  liow  a  success  will  this  be  J 
What  joy  for  you,  for  me,  and  to  my 
rivals  what  a  melancholy  and  a  sadness!" 


CHAPTER     IV. 

ABROAD. 

TJEER  FEEDINAND  LIETZ  was  as 
good  or  for  better  than  his  word, 
for  his  speech  was  sometimes  jerky — his 
viva  voce  translations  from  the  German 
savoured  of  pedantry.  But  his  actions 
were  generous,  spontaneous,  kind,  and 
considerate  always.  It  was  not  only  as 
a  promising  pupil  that  Lina  interested  the 
warm-hearted,  red-faced  professor.  The 
idea  of  her  future  brilliant  success  as  a 
public  singer  was  very  delightful  to  him  ; 
it  fired  his  ambition  as  a  master  of  his 
art,  and  fed  his  pride  in  this  his  most 
promising  pupil.  But  there  was  a  deeper 
current    of    feelini'-     at     work    wuhin    the 
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good-natured  professor's  manly  breast, 
and  the  fact  of  sweet  Lina's  presence  in 
Hamburg  lent  vigour  to  the  torrent  of 
passion  Avhich  had  animated  Ferdinand 
for  some  years  past,  and  which  had 
received  but  a  temporary  check  by  the 
news  of  Lina's  betrothal  to  her  cousin. 
Now  that  solitary  obstacle  was  removed, 
who  could  blame  Herr  Lirtz  for  his  secret 
rejoicing?  He  had  known  Lina  since  she 
was  thirteen,  and  he  was  her  senior  by 
twenty  years.  Still  he  considered  himself 
quite  a  young  man,  and  Avhen  his  pupil 
saw  him  in  his  own  simple  home  on  the 
picturesque  Uhlenhorst,  in  Hamburg,  she 
was  almost  converted  to  his  way  of  think- 
ing ;  for  his  elderly,  most  devoted  mother 
doted  upon  her  only  son,  and  treated 
him  as  though  lie  were  scarcely  in  his 
teens,  and  wholly  unable  to   take  care  of 
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himself  as  yet.  She  persistently  called 
him  "  Hebe  kind,''  while  he  dutifully  re- 
sponded to  "  Meine  (jeliebte  mama.''  Herr 
Lirtz  had  the  very  good  sense  not  to 
betray  the  passion  which  he  beheved  was 
consuming  him  to  the  gentle  and  wholly 
unconscious  object  of  it.  He  knew  Lina 
too  well  to  delude  himself  with  the  liope 
that  she  would  easil}'  be  turned  from  tlie 
allegiance  so  lately  given  U)  her  blind 
lover ;  but  that  lover  was  absent,  and 
Ferdinand  resolved  to  bide  his  time  in 
patience  and  perfect  good  temper.  To 
his  (jeliebte  mama  alone,  in  the  cosy 
corner  by  the  cheery  warmth  of  tlie 
great  china  stove,  did  he  betray  the 
absorbing  secret  of  his  diffident,  long- 
concealed,  ever-increasing  love  for  their 
fair  guest.  Lina,  after  some  natural 
hesitation,  had  at  last  consented  to  accept 
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Frau  Lirtz's  generous  hospitality,  and  she 
and  her  father  were  temporarily  estab- 
lished in  the  cosy  home  of  the  kind- 
hearted  professor's  mama.  Here  the 
strangers  were  made  heartily  welcome, 
and  here  they  resolved  to  stay  until 
practical  lAna  could  find  some  modest 
lod^xino'  suitable  for  Hubert  and  herself. 
Mothers  proverbially  find  no  prospective 
daughters-in-law  worthy  of  their  precious 
sons,  more  especially  if  the  son  in 
question  is  an  only  child.  But  Frau  Lirtz 
was  compelled  to  admit  that  she  would 
be  delighted  to  Avelcome  that  feme  Miss 
Lina  as  a  daughter,  and  this  assurance 
greatly  comforted  her  anxious  son,  who 
had  confided  his  love  and  aspirations  to  his 
fond  mamma  with  some  mise^ivincvs  as  to 
her  approval  of  his  matrimonial  views. 
Honest  Frau    Lirtz   frankly  acknowledged 
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her  admiration  for  the  Englanderinn,  for 
Enghsh  to  all  intents  and  purposes  Lina 
had  become.  Her  foreign  accent  had 
long  entirely  disappeared,  yet,  of  course, 
she  still  spoke  German  like  a  native. 
Her  manners  and  bearing  were  full  of 
grace  and  distinction,  and  she  was  utterly 
different  from  any  of  the  burghers' 
dauo'hters  in  the  neio-hbourhood.  She 
was  not  too  proud  either. 

"  A  little  pride  was  becoming  in  a  lady," 
said  Frau  Lirtz,  hfting  her  comfortable 
double  chin.  "  And  she  can  turn  her 
pretty  hand  to  work  too,  useful  as  well 
as  ornamental.  That  in  itself  is  a  great 
recommendation  to  a  good  hausfrau  !  Ah  ! 
yes !  if  Ferdinand,  with  his  natural  genius 
and  his  proud  distinction  as  a  leading 
musician,  would  lake  this  accomphshed 
young  lady  to   wife,   mamma  Lirtz  would 
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rejoice  and  consider  her  dear  boy's  future 
happiness  assured." 

One  day  Ferdinand  confided  all  Lina's 
strange  history  to  the  sympathetic  old 
lady,  and  hoped  that  his  revelations  would 
serve  to  heighten  the  interest  his  mother 
already  felt  in  the  object  of  his  adora- 
tion. This  was  Ferdinand's  own  romantic 
view  of  the  case ;  but  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  his  less  enthusiastic  mother 
took  a  very  different  one.  The  old  lady 
had  listened  to  her  dear  boy's  recital 
with  silent  attention,  but  without  that 
tender  sympathy  on  which  he  had  reck- 
oned. She  was  really  much  disappointed 
to  hnd  that  the  distinguished  "  Miss  Lina  " 
was  not  the  scion  of  a  noble  English 
family,  but  the  daughter  of  a  simple 
Swiss  guide.  Perhaps  it  was  as  well  for 
Ferdinand      that     his     mamma's     OTovvinor 
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ardour  was  suddenly  cooled  by  this  reve- 
lation of  Lina's  parentage,  for  this  checked 
his  rising  impetuosity,  and  led  him  to 
defer  the  immediate  declaration  of  his 
sentiments  to  Lina  herself.  She  was  as 
yet  wholly  unconscious  of  their  tender 
nature  ;  had  this  not  been  the  case,  she 
would  most  certainly  have  declined  Frau 
Lirtz's  eagerly-offered  hospitality  in  the 
first  instance.  As  matters  stood  Lina  ac- 
cepted it  gratefully,  and  the  strangers 
were  soon  very  comfortably  settled  in 
that  cosy  home  on  the  Uhlenhorst.  "  But 
it  is  impossible  for  us  to  trespass  any 
longer  on  your  hospitality  and  good 
nature,  dear  Madame  Lirtz,"  pleaded 
Lina,  as  with  evident  reluctance  she  de- 
clared her  intention  of  moving  into  some 
neighbouring  apartments  without  further 
delay.      Their    pleasant     stay     had     been 
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protracted  over  a  mouth,  and  the  girl 
shrank  from  outstaying  her  hostess's 
generous  welcome.  Frau  Lirtz,  who  was 
honest  and  frank,  responded  to  this  de- 
claration of  her  fair  young  guest  in 
most   practical   fashion. 

"  Why  not  stay  and  board  with  us,  in- 
stead of  giving  good  money  to  strangers?" 
she  said.  "  Our  home  is  small,  but  it 
is  comfortable,  and  I  shall  try  to  make 
you  and  your  good  father  feel  quite  at 
home  in  it.  When  my  good  son  was 
away  all  those  long  years  in  England 
I  always  had  friends  living  with  me, 
and  why  not  now  ?  I  found  companion- 
ship pleasant,  and  my  rent  was  thus 
paid  with  no  trouble  to  me.  If  you 
and  the  Herr  Papa  like  to  remain  in 
the  same  manner  it  will  delight  me  and 
my    dear    child    also." 
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Lina   accepted   her    hostess's    offer   witli 
alacrity.     She  knew  that  Herr  Lirtz  could 
easily  procure    engagements    for  her  both 
as    teacher    and   as   performer.      His   posi- 
tion   in    the    musical   Avorld    of    Hamburg 
was     a     very     high      one,     for     he     was 
generally     respected.       Lina    was     getting 
very  anxious  about    the    reduced  state   of 
Hubert's    finances,    and    she    urgently   felt 
the   necessity  of   exerting  herself  in   some 
way    that   would    yield    pecuniary   results. 
Her    bright    example     and    glad    activity 
had    a   happy  influence    on   her  poor    old 
father.       His     sorrows     had     broken     his 
spirit,    impaired    his    health,    and    prema- 
turely aged   him,   but  Lina's  readiness    to 
accept    the   first  work    that    came    to    her 
hand     fired     the     embers     of    his     dying 
ambition.      The   beloved  pipe,   too,   which 
had   lain    quite    unheeded    ever    since    the 
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time  of  his  great  sorrow,  became  once 
more  his  constant  companion :  and  the 
congenial  society  of  the  artists  who  fre- 
quented the  Herr  Professor's  house  led 
Hubert  to  take  up  his  palette  and 
brushes  again.  He  actually  finished  a 
couple  of  small  landscapes — they  were 
exhibited,  and  found  purchasers  in  the 
annual  picture  show  to  which  he  sent 
them.  But  the  salt  of  life  had  lost  its 
savour  to  the  world-weary  artist,  and  all 
he  did  now  was  because  he  felt  bound  to 
help  Lina.  He  was  no  longer  prompted 
hj  love  of  his  art,  and  his  work  became 
more  and  more  mechanical.  Artistic 
triumphs  degenerated  into  pot-boilers,  and 
the  payment  of  a  certain  number  of 
reichsthaler  was  the  only  reward  Mr. 
Northcroft   coveted. 

Clever  Lina,  industrious,  energetic,   and 
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persevering,  soon  found  a  considerable 
number  of  pupils,  and  made  many  friends 
amono-  those  about  her.  At  the  end  of 
a  year  Herr  Lirtz  procured  her  a  last- 
ing engagement  as  leading  soprano  in  ihe 
fortnightly  concerts  given  by  the  Phil- 
harmonic Society,  and  she  was  thus 
firmly  established  in  the  position  to  which 
her  fine  voice  and  excellent  musical  train- 
ing decidedly  entitled  her.  Judging  by 
the  standard  of  London  prices,  the  re- 
muneration for  her  services  was  not  high ; 
but  to  Lina  the  sum  offered  to  her 
appeared  quite  a  marvellous  one,  and  she 
efloried  in  the  honour  which  went  hand- 
in-hand  with  this  lucrative  engagement. 
Life  in  Hamburg  was  not  extravagant, 
and  her  expenditure  in  good  Fran  Lirtz's 
economical  household  was  proportionately 
modest. 
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By  the  time  she  had  spent  three  peace- 
ful, busy  je^YS  m  the  good  old  Hanseatic 
town  practical  Lina  had  actually  managed 
to  lay  by  a  comfortable  little  sum. 
Should  a  rainy  day  overtake  her  dear 
father  in  the  future,  as  it  had  done  in 
the  past,  she  would  have  this  provision 
to  fall  back  upon.  She  had  noAV  three 
classes  of  pupils.  She  taught  English, 
music,  and  singing.  Wherever  she  went 
she  made  friends,  and  she  gratefully  appre- 
ciated the  kindness  and  generosit}^  shown 
to  her  on  all  sides.  Only  for  poor,  admir- 
ing, humble  Ferdinand  Lirtz  could  she 
find  neither  smiles,  patience,  nor  encourage- 
ment now.  Towards  him  she  was  cold, 
proud,  reticent,  wholly  unresponsive.  He 
had  suddenly  frozen  the  well  of  kindliness 
within  her  gentle  bosom  ;  for  in  an  ad- 
venturous   mood    he    had    taken    courage 
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and   confessed    the  nature   of  his   affection 

to   the    charming    girL      He   implored    her 

to    try   and    love    him    a   little,    only  just 

a    very   little.       He    would    be    so    easily 

satisfied.      If    she   would    but    consent    to 

become    his    wife    he    would    shower    all 

Heaven's   best   gifts    upon    her;    he  would 

wait  on  her  hand  and  foot ;  her  life  should 

be   composed   of  lasting   joys  ;    honey   and 

rose-leaves  would   be    brought    to    her    by 

him    who    would  surely  prove  himself  her 

most    devoted    slave,    her    loving,    faithful 

husband.       He    could    imagine    that    she 

would  say,  "  Not  yet — later,  perhaps,  but 

not    yet;"    still,   when    she   heard   that   he 

hnd   wasted  all    these    years,    not    daring 

to    speak,    she    would    surely    show    liim 

some   consideration    in    her    turn.     He  did 

not    ask    for    much    love.      If    she    would 

but  consent  to  be  his  wife,  the  rest  would 

G  2 
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follow  in  due  course.  He  had  proved 
himself  capable  of  patience,  and  he  could 
•endure  yet  further  for  her  dear  sake. 
'Their  home  would  be  a  j)aradise  on  earth. 
His  beloved  mama  would  rejoice  over 
and  bless  them.  As  the  professor  thus 
■eloquently  pleaded  his  cause,  tears  coursed 
over  his  round  apple  cheeks  and  hung 
upon  his  fair  beard.  He  used  every 
ejaculation  and  every  endearing  epithet 
that  his  prolific  mother-tongue  suggested 
to  him,  and  he  ended  his  passionate 
entreaty   upon   his   knees. 

But  the  hot  torrent  of  his  eloquence 
froze  Lina  instead  of  melting  her  :  whereas 
he  seemed  to  be  aflame  with  passion,  she 
turned  to  ice.  At  first  she  resented  his 
loving  declaration  as  though  he  had 
offered  her  an  insult.  The  sudden  change 
in    their   relative    position    as    affectionate 
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master  and  trusting  pupil  was  terrible 
to  her,  but  as  she  realized  his  despair, 
her  momentary  anger  merged  mto  regret. 
She  was  bitterly  sorry  that  the  dear  old 
professor  should  have  made  such  a  fatal 
mistake ;  but  she  honestly  endeavoured 
to  hide  her  distress  from  her  father  and 
Fran  Lirtz,  and  to  live  on  in  undisturbed 
friendliness  with  both  host  and  hostess. 
She  thought  it  her  duty  to  ignore  the 
sense  of  estrangement  which  now  divided 
her  from  her  erst  revered  master,  and 
she  succeeded  fairly  well.  She  had  told 
poor  Ferdinand  frankly,  and  with  the 
impressiveness  of  smcere  conviction,  that 
she  still  considered  herself  bound  to  Philip 
to  the  end  of  her  life,  though  she  might 
never  see  him  again,  and  that  betrothal 
with  any  other  man  would  appear  sin- 
fid  to  her. 
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The  heart-broken  professor  dutifully 
reported  this  painful  and  discouraging 
conversation  to  his  fond  mama^  and  she, 
poor  lady,  while  deeply  resenting  Lina's 
manifest  want  of  appreciation,  yet  took 
upon  herself  to  offer  her  dear  boy  the 
comfort  of  present  consolation  and  hope 
for  the  future.  She  even  managed,  so 
fraught  with  ingenuity  is  maternal  love, 
to  press  some  droj)s  of  comfort  into  the 
overflowing  cup  of  her  son's  grief,  out 
of  the  bitterness  of  Lina's  lastino-  love 
and    unchanged  faith    for  another. 

"The  girl  has  mailifestly  a  good  heart, 
Qnein  liehes  kind^'  averred  Frau  Lirtz. 
"  That  is  the  best  guarantee  for  your 
future  happiness,  of  course.  She  has  not 
yet  brought  herself  to  forget  the  first 
romance  of  her  girlhood,  but  she  is  far 
too    'praktiscli    a    person    to    waste    much 
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more  time  in  idle  fancies."  Fran  Lirtz 
used  that  favourite  adjective  which  the 
matter-of-fact  Hamburghers  have  exaked 
into  the  suinnmm  honum  of  all  the  vir- 
tues, as  she  felt  it  would  carry  conviction 
to  her  doubting  son.  *'  Lina  is  so  prak- 
tisdi^'  repeated  the  fond  mother,  pleased 
at  the  effect  of  her  last  bold  assertion, 
"  that  she  will  not  dream  of  changing 
her  residence.  She  will  not  run  away 
from  us,  my  boy,  believe  me.  Her  work 
here  is  congenial  to  her ;  she  enjoys  it, 
and  slie  makes  money  too,  and  as  she 
is  a  good,  honest  girl  she  appreciates  all 
that.  She  may  be  somewhat  exaltirt.  and  in 
the  case  of  lier  bygone  love  affairs,  this 
mood  amounts  to  romantic  folly.  But  time 
mends  and  cures  these  things.  It  is  the 
strongest  glue  for  broken  hearts  as  well  as 
for  dismal  partings  and  severed  friendships. 
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"Lina  knows  it  is  to  her  interest  and  to 
that  of  her  poor  old  invahd  father  to  re- 
main with  us,  and  she  will  do  so.  She 
will  learn  to  be  grateful  to  you  for  your 
good  love  as  well  as  for  your  excellent 
teaching  some  day ;  meanwhile,  dear  son, 
be  patient.  Do  not  increase  your  atten- 
tions to  her,  keep  aloof  rather.  That 
plan  may  pique  her  into  coming  round. 
I  know  girls  far  better  than  you  can  do, 
of  course.  Take  the  advice  of  your  ex- 
perienced mother.  Be  silent  as  to  your 
love  and  your  suffering ;  but  wait  .  .  . 
and  she  will  be  the  first  to  show  signs 
of  relenting.  While  you,  my  brave, 
handsome  son,  are  always  present,  the 
girl  cannot  long  nurture  the  faith  in  that 
blind  cliimera  which  she  romantically 
calls  her  first  and  only  love ! "  Herr 
I.irtz  snatched  at  these    irrc'iins  of  comfort 
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with  the  sensational  avidity  of  superficial 
grief,  and,  what  was  more  to  the  point, 
he  acted  upon  the  maternal  advice.  He 
returned  to  his  former  attitude  of  kind 
friend  and  attentive  teacher.  For  this 
Lina  regarded  him  with  heartfelt  gratitude, 
and  after  a  year  of  placid  silence  on 
that  one  vexed  question  had  been  lived 
through,  she  had  returned  to  her  former 
condition  of  cheerful  industry  and  active 
content. 

Thus  matters  might  have  continued  for 
several  years  liad  not  a  very  trying 
winter  prostrated  poor  Hubert  completely. 
The  gentle  artist,  whose  whole  nature 
was  so  peace-loving,  dreamy,  and  indolent, 
had  never  thoroughly  rallied  from  the 
effects  of  his  crushing  sorrow,  and  the 
intense  cold  of  the  hard  German  winter 
seized     upon      his     vitality,      numbing     it 
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utterly.  Day  by  day  he  grew  weaker 
and  weaker,  but  even  to  the  very 
end  he  had  a  smile  of  love  and  recogni- 
tion for  Lina,  and  drew  his  last  breath 
with  his  head  resting  on  her  faitliful 
bosom. 

Now  Lina  was  in  very  truth  an  orphan. 
She  had  lost  him  who  had  shown  her 
all  a  father's  love,  and  who  had  also 
clung  to  her  with  that  yearning  trust 
and  faith  which  aAvakens  the  tenderest 
instinct  of  womanhood,  and  makes  her 
brave    and    strong    to    love    and    help. 

Poor  Lina !  It  seemed  as  if  the  last 
strono^hold  of  her  nature  had  indeed  been 
uprooted  now.  In  her  despair  she  turned 
to    good   Frau    Lirtz. 

"  Let  me  stay  witli  you — be  my  good 
motherly  friend  always,"  she  pleaded, 
with    tears    in    her   eyes. 
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Frail  Lirtz  soothed  and  comforted  her, 
and    ill    her    heart    she    thought : 

"  Now  my  poor  patient  Ferdinand  will 
i-eap    Jiis    reward — at    last." 


CHAPTER  V. 

MRS.   RUSKETt's    daughter. 

nPHE  four  or  five  years  that  have 
passed  profitably  if  not  happily  for 
Lina,  have  brought  neither  peace  nor  con- 
tent of  any  Idnd  to  forlorn,  miserable 
Philip.  In  course  of  time,  however,  a 
sort  of  dogged  resignation  has  crept 
over  him,  a  resignation  not  unmingled 
with      resentment.       This      latter      feeliner 

o 

occasionally  assumes  the  startling  magni- 
tude of  a  desire  for  revenge.  The  spirit 
of  vengeance  certainly  dominates  the  blind 
man  now.  Indeed  it  often  renders  himx 
absolutely  rebellious,  and  suggests  the 
flinging  back  of  his  crushing  burden  of 
sorrow    upon    the    unbowed    head    of   its 
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primary  cause.  Philip  had  spared  neither 
prayer,  argument,  affectionate  appeal,  nor 
abject  entreaty  in  the  interviews  he 
sought  with  his  obdurate  father  after  that 
most  lamentable  disappearance  of   Lina. 

His  intended  bride  had  been  the  one 
light  of  his  darkened  life,  the  one  gleam 
of  sunshine  in  a  sadly  shadowed  existence. 
All  he  had  ever  known  of  joy  had  been 
through  Lina.  For  her  dear  sake,  in 
the  wild  hope  of  winning  her  back,  Philip 
humbled  himself  in  the  dust  before  his 
inflexible  parent. 

All  in  vain.  Threat,  appeal,  and  en- 
treaty were  alike  powerless  to  move  the 
granite  will  that  possessed  Sir  Stephen 
and  seemed  to  have  petrified  the  very 
instincts  of  paternity.  After  a  protracted 
period  of  alternate  doubt  and  eager  hope- 
fulness   Philip    finally     realized,     as     Lina 
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had  previously  done,  that  every  argu- 
ment, every  appeal,  was  wasted  breath. 
They  beat  upon  his  father's  brain  as 
waves  beat  against  a  rock,  unheeded, 
powerless    to    create    an    impression. 

This  was  the  miserable  .state  of  things 
at  the  Priory  when  Mrs.  Euskett  flattered 
herself  that  the  hour  for  the  fruition 
of  her  schemes  had  come  at  last.  She 
thought  Isabel  might  now  safely  be  re- 
called to  resume  her  former  position  in 
the  house,  and  if  possible  to  ingratiate 
herself  still  more  with  lonely  ''Mr. 
Philip"  in  his  present  state  of  hopeless 
dejection.  The  girl  was  sufiiciently  alive 
to  her  own  interests  by  this  time  to 
seize  upon  the  trumps  skilfully  dealt  her 
by  her  scheming  mother  with  apt  eager- 
ness. Warily  as  a  son  is  prepared  for  the 
diplomatic  service  by  an  experienced  tac- 
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tician,  so  cautiously  did  Sarah  Euskett 
launch  her  daughter's  ambitious  bark  in 
the  troubled  sea  of  matrimonial  ma- 
noeuvres. 

"  You  are  set  to  play  a  difficult  game, 
my  girl."  said  the  housekeeper,  "  but  you 
have  got  the  leading  hand  to  start  with, 
and  I  shall  ahvays  be  at  your  side  able 
and  willing  to  back  you.  You're  clever, 
I  know,  and  sly  too.  That's  as  it  should 
be ;  but  you're  young,  and  consequently 
wantmg  in  patience  and  caution.  Xow  I 
do  assure  you  you'll  never  get  on  without 
those   two    things." 

Isabel  liated  caution  at  all  times.  She 
naturally  preferred  what  she  would  have 
described  as  tlie  dashing  way  of  doing 
things ;  but  she  realized  the  depth  of  her 
mother's  cunning,  and  also  thoroughly 
appreciated    the    importance    of  the    stake 
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for  which  she  was  to  play  her  difficult 
game,  and  she  made  up  her  mind  to 
spare  no  trouble  in  the  winning.  She 
hated  the  trouble  of  pretending  to  look 
after  the  interests  and  amusements  of  her 
young  master.  To  show  patience  and 
consideration  to  a  tiresome,  awkward, 
blind  man,  was  certainly  the  hardest  trial 
for  one  of  her  hasty,  irritable  temper. 
Though  not  clever,  Isabel  was  endowed 
with  some  degree  of  common  sense.  She 
knew  that  it  always  required  an  effort 
to  swallow  a  pill.  The  pill  of  apparent 
devotion  was  large  and  bitter  too,  but 
it  was  copiously  gilded,  and  its  results 
might  be  magnificent. 

"  If  I  were  acting  it  all  in  a  play  I 
could  take  this  part  as  well  as  another," 
she  one  day  observed  to  her  mother, 
when  her  impatience  had  shown  itself  to 
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Philip  in  an  ill-considered  outburst  of 
temper.  Then,  without  quoting  the  words 
of  the  proverb,  she  made  an  angry  decla- 
ration to  the  effect  that  the  crame  was  not 
worth  the  candle  ;  but  this  rebellinor  was 
rare.  Philip,  who  had  been  reduced  to  a 
state  of  something  like  quiescence,  at 
length  schooled  himself  to  put  up  with 
Isabel's  presence  once  again.  He  accepted 
her  services  with  as  much  complacency  as 
he  could  muster.  His  life  was  so  despe- 
rately lonely,  his  imprisonment  was  still 
so  rigidly  enforced,  his  helplessness  so  ab- 
ject that  he  soon  came  to  think  that  the 
assistance  of  even  Mrs.  Eusketr's  daughter 
was  a  pleasant  break  in  the  monotony  of 
his  weary  days. 

One  day  he  fell  sound  asleep  whilst 
Isabel  was  reading  to  him,  startling  her 
and  himself  by  a  sudden  snore. 
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"  Do  you  think  I'm  inclined  to  waste  my 
breath  like  that,  and  that  I'm  taking  all 
this    trouble   to    teach    you   to   snore,   you 

pig?" 

This  was  the  irate  girl's  hasty  exclama- 
tion ;  but  she  herself  was  far  more  startled 
by  her  rudeness  than  Philip,  who  took  it 
in  excellent  part  and  laughingly  apologized 
for  his  lack  of  attention. 

Mrs.  Euskett's  fury  at  the  shocking 
failure  of  her  daughter's  patience  and 
good  temper  was  unbounded.  She  scolded 
her  in  no  measured  terms  for  her  pettish 
folly,  her  ''  wicked  flying  in  the  face  of 
Providence,  and  spoiling  of  her  best  oppor- 
tunities." 

"You  say  that  you  could  do  better  if 
you  were  acting  it  all,  like  part  of  those 
plays  your  head  seems  nmning  wild  on ; 
for  goodness  gracious  sake  pray  fancy  you 
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are  play-acting,  then,  and  be  more  care- 
ful of  your  part  in  future,  or  I  shall  wash 
Qiy  hands  of  you  for  ever,  you  heedless, 
ungrateful  girl.'' 

Mrs.  Euskett  wrung  her  hands  in  her 
rage,   and   looked   as  wild  as  she   felt. 

"  Just  you  please  to  bear  this  in  mind, 
Miss  Isabel,  there's  only  one  difficult  bit 
in  the  piece  you  have  undertaken,  and  it 
is  that  you  are  trying  to  act  now.  If 
you  can  just  manage  to  hold  on  till  the 
last  act,  you  will  be  a  real  live  ladyship, 
fit  and  able  to  hold  your  own  and  lift 
your  pretty  head  up  with  the  highest 
lady  in  the  land !  " 

This   forcible    way    of    putting    matters, 

backed    by    tlie    opportune    compliments, 

appealed     directly    to     Isabel's    somewhat 

dull    understanding.       She    was    certainly 

more    fully    aroused    than    before    to    the 

H  2 
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importance  of  the  present  situation,  and 
began  to  display  more  acumen  than  her 
mother  had  ever  given  her  credit  for. 
To  make  her  task  more  congenial  to  her- 
self, the  girl  had  determined  to  treat  the 
business  in  hand  like  a  stage  play  in  which 
the  part  of  leading  lady  devolved  upon 
her  accomphshed  self.  As  she  had  so 
often  watched  the  heroines  do  in  the 
romantic  dramas  which  she  loved,  she 
now  resolved  to  do  herself.  She  would 
have  to  be  humble  throughout  this  first 
tiresome  act  for  the  sake  of  the  grandeur 
and  title  awaiting  her  later  on.  If — ere 
the  curtain  fell — she  were  able  to  defy 
the  world  in  the  character  of  wife  to 
the  heir  of  Pineridge,  then  the  trouble, 
the  boredom,  the  patience  she  had  to 
suffer  and  display  now  must  ultimately 
reap  their    full    reward.      When  once  this 
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view  of  things  had  taken  full  possession 
of  Isabel's  limited  mental  vision,  she 
adapted  herself  to  it  with  surprising  skill- 
She  made  a  point  now  of  never  obtruding 
herself  on  the  young  master ;  indeed,  she 
was  rather  given  to  withholding  herself 
when  he,  forlorn  as  he  was,  would  not 
only  have  accepted,  but  gladly  welcomed 
her  presence.  This  change  in  his  feel- 
ing towards  her  Isabel  soon  noticed,  and 
at  once  began  to  experiment  upon. 
Finding  him  deeply  interested  in  some 
story  she  Avas  reading  aloud  to  him, 
she  made  a  point  of  leaving  him  abruptly, 
and  thus  kept  his  attention  on  tenter- 
hooks. On  another  occasion  she  stopped 
short  as  she  came  to  the  end  of  a 
chapter  of  a  most  exciting  history  in 
which  her  listener  had  become  thoroughly 
engrossed. 
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"  That's  the  end  of  this  part,"  she 
cried,  jumping  up  and  quitting  the 
room  hastily  without  further  explanation. 
She  purposely  delayed  her  return  until 
his   impatience    was  past  endurance. 

"  Oh,  why  did  you  stay  so  long, 
Isabel  ?  "  he  cried,  "  you  must  know 
how  anxious  I  am  to  hear  the  next 
chapter  of  that  delightful  story ;  it  was 
cruel  of  you  to  leave  me  in  doubt  at 
such   a  tantalizing  moment." 

If  he  spoke  irritably  she  always  made 
some  meek  apology  to  pacify  him.  If, 
as  was  more  frequently  the  case,  he 
addressed  her  with  the  pitiful  accent  of 
reproach  which  his  helpless  condition 
made  so  touching,  she  would  excuse  her- 
self with   a  great   show  of  contrition. 

"I  am  so  very  sorry  to  have  vexed 
you,   dear  Mr.  Philip,"  she  averred  on  the 
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occasion  when  she  had  left  him  awaiting 
her  return  for  a  whole  hour.  "  I  am 
reading  the  story  out  of  a  magaznie  in 
monthly  parts,  you  know ;  we  had  just 
finished  February,  and  March  was  no- 
where to  be  found.  Sir  Stephen  was  in 
the  hbrary,  so  I  dared  not  look  there 
until  he  went  out  riding.  Now  he  is 
gone,  and  here  is  our  book ;  don't  be 
cross  with  me,  please,  sir,  it  was  no 
fault  of  mine.  I  am  as  anxious  to  know 
what  happens  next  as  you   can  be." 

Her  brain,  dull  though  it  was  in  most 
things,  was  fertile  iii  the  invention  of 
excuses  always,  and  lies  came  readily  to 
her  pouting  lips.  She  was  indeed  a 
worthy  disciple  of  her  scheming  "mama," 
and  to  jndge  by  the  expression  of  joy 
with  which  the  blind  man  received  her 
after  these    wilfully  protracted  and   trying 
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absences,  Isabel's  machinations  were  emi- 
nently successful.  At  bitter  enmity  with 
his  unsympathetic  parent ;  thrown  more 
and  more  into  the  company  of  Mrs. 
Euskett  and  her  daughter  by  the  cruel 
force  of  circumstances,  what  wonder  that 
Philip  finally  taught  himself  to  consider 
those  as  his  well  disposed  friends  who 
certainly  were  his  only  ones  ? 

Miss  Euskett  made  no  pretensions 
to  be  on  the  same  terms  with  the 
young  master  as  those  which  existed 
when  they  were  boy  and  girl  together. 
Her  present  tactics  were  to  dilate  on 
her  former  boldness,  and  she  declared 
herself  quite  frightened  when  she  remem- 
bered how  carelessly  she  used  to  chatter 
in  those  free-and-easy  days  before  she 
Jinew  her  place,  as  she  hoped  she  did 
now. 
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"  Children  don't  know  better,  they  don't 
have  the  sense  to  consider  their  supe- 
riors," she  said  in  the  mincing  tone  which 
she  deemed  ingenuous,  and  with  a  simper 
that  (fortunately  for  him),  Phihp  could 
not  see.  "  Now  I  quite  understand,  Mr. 
Philip,  that  you  are  my  lord  and  master 
already,  as  you  will  one  day  be  over 
all  Pineridge." 

A  gleam  of  hope  flashed  across  Philip's 
mental  vision  as  the  girl  brought  this 
glimpse  of  an  unfettered  future  before 
him. 

Master  of  Pineridge  ! 

Ah,  when  that  day  came  he  would  be 
master  of  his  own  actions  also.  Free ! 
fr^e  to  go  forth,  to  seek  his  Lina  for 
himself.  Free  to  hunt  her  out  wherever 
she  might  have  hidden  from  his  cruel 
father.      And    he     would     find    her     too, 
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either  in  the  dear,  famiUar  old  horae 
at  Hampstead,  or  in  Munich.  .  .  . 
That  he  could  discover  her  whereabouts, 
when  once  the  power  to  seek  her  were 
granted  him,  he  never  doubted,  and  as 
sly  Isabel  slowly  but  surely  wormed  her- 
self into  his  confidence,  he  at  last  took 
courage  and  began  to  disclose  his  vague 
hopes  and  plans  to  her.  She  was  his 
only,  and  his  constant  companion  now ; 
what  more  natural  than  to  tell  her  of 
the  thoughts  constantly  preoccupying 
him  ? 

Of  course  Isabel  lost  no  time  in  con- 
fiding the  perplexing  turn  affairs  were 
taking  to  her  anxious,  ever -watchful 
parent, 

"  Never  baulk  him,  my  dear,"  was  Mrs. 
Euskett's  prompt  rejoinder;  "whatever 
you    do    through   life,    never     make    such 
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a  mistake  as  to  contradict  a  man  out- 
right. The  secret  of  managing  'em  is 
very  simple :  you  must  never  let  'em 
suppose  that  you  want  em  to  act  con- 
trariwise to  their  own  inclinations.  You 
just  give  young  Mr.  Philip  his  'ead,  my 
dear  ;  give  him  his  'ead !  " 

"  Head !  Ma,  dear,  do  mind  your  h's  : 
now  and  then  the  way  you  talk  is 
awful." 

"It  is  so  difficult  for  me  to  speak  pro- 
per," answered  the  housekeeper  meekly ; 
she  never  resented  Isabel's  rebuffs.  She 
was  so  proud  of  her  daughter's  superior 
accomplishments,  that  she  gloried  in  every 
evidence  of  the  benefits  derived  through 
that  liberal  education  she  had  bestowed 
upon  her. 

Isabel,  taking  her  cue  from  her  experi- 
enced parent,    forbore    to    check    Philip's 
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confidences,  and  he,  poor  fellow,  seized 
upon  the  fact  of  her  patient  attention  as 
evidence  of  having  gained  her  sympathy 
on  this  matter  at  last.  This  encouraged 
him  so  much,  that  he  finally  resolved  on 
a  more  hazardous  experiment  than  the 
passive  outpouring  of  his  woeful  confi- 
dences. He  persuaded  Isabel  to  write  a 
letter  to  Lina  in  his  name.  "  We  must 
address  it  to  Hampstead,"  he  said,  "  and 
if  we  put  '  to  be  forwarded '  on  the  enve- 
lope, it  is  sure  to  reach  her  wherever 
she  is." 

After  much  hesitation  Isabel  at  last 
consented  to  run  this  "  awful  risk,"  as 
she  terined  the  defiance  of  Sir  Stephen's 
commands. 

"  I  must  go  and  post  it  myself,"  cried 
Philip  in  feverish  eagerness  when  he  had 
dictated  a  long  explanatory  and  affection- 
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ate  letter,  "  then  I  shall    be    sure    it    has 
gone   all  right." 

He  walked  into  the  village  arm-in-arm 
with  his  complaisant  guide,  and  himself 
dropped  the  important  letter  into  the  box 
at   the  post-office. 

Alas,  the  letter  was  but  a  blank  sheet 
of  paper,  carefully  folded  and  sealed  with- 
in a  blank  envelope.  To  this  delusive 
document  an  answer  arrived  in  due  course, 
directed,  he  was  told,  in  a  feigned  hand 
to  Miss  Piuskett,  according  to  his  own 
suggestion.  An  answ^er,  which,  as  Philip 
listened  to  Isabel's  reading  of  it,  turned 
his  heart  to  stone,  and  his  faith  in  Lina 
to  reckless  despair,  whilst  it  embittered 
his  feeling  towards  his  cruel  father  to  a 
point  bordering  on  frenzy.  These  were 
the  words  Isabel  read  to  the  intently 
listening  blind  man  :  "  /  thank  you  for  your 
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kind  lettei\  my  dear  Philip;  hut  as  I  was 
sure  Sir  Stephen  tcould  never  give  his  con- 
sent to  our  marriage^  I  have  taken  another 
husband^  and  I  am  sure  you  will  he  pleased 
to  hear  that  I  am  very  happy  and  in 
comfortable  circumstances;  but  for  many 
good  reasons  I  think  it  is  better  you  should 
not  write  again.  That  is  the  reason  I  give 
no  address.  But  remain  yours  ajjection- 
ately^  Lina.  God  bless  you.,  dear  Philip.'" 
The  thought  of  treachery  on  Isabel's 
part  never  entered  the  blind  man's 
unsuspicious  mind,  and  he  ascribed  the 
odd  phrasing  of  Lina's  letter  to  the 
reader's  want  of  refinement.  It  must  be 
confessed,  also,  that  Mrs.  Euskett's  daugh- 
ter acted  her  Judas  part  as  one  to  the 
manner  born,  and  might  have  deceived 
many  a  man  in  the  full  possession  of  his 
senses. 


CHAPTER     VI. 


IN    THE     NICK    OF    TIME. 


^T^HE  sense  of  desolation,  of  utter  ter- 
rible loneliness  which  fell  upon  Lina 
Northcroft  (for  by  that  name  we  must 
still  call  her)  when  she  had  lost  her 
dear  foster-father,  increased  rather  than 
diminished  as  time  went  on,  for  she  was 
now  totally  bereft  of  kindred,  natural  or 
adopted.  And  she  looked  out  upon  life 
through  forlorn  spectacles.  She  existed 
in  the  centre  of  a  busy  musical  circle, 
and  progress  was  the  watchword  of  those 
with  whom  she  came  in  contact.  But 
though  she  also  worked  industriously  and 
fulfilled  her  duties  as  singer  and  teacher 
with  conscientiousness  and  regularity,  her 
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labours  to  a  great  extent  had  become 
mechanical.  Her  successes  now  were  due 
to  mental  training,  and  a  stern  repression 
of  her  former  enthusiasm.  She  gained  in 
power  Avhat  she  lost  in  spontaneity.  The 
healthy  spirit  of  frank  enjoyment,  Avhich 
up  to  one  period  of  her  life  sparkled  in 
her  laughing  eyes,  had  been  dimmed  by 
the  secret  shedding  of  countless  bitter 
tears ;  the  smiles  that  used  to  dimple  her 
bonny  face  had  lost  themselves  in  the 
sterner  lines  which  sorrow  had  prema- 
turely graven  there.  The  light-hearted 
girl  of  seventeen  had  become  a  grave, 
earnest,  resolute  woman,  close  upon  thirty. 
Earnest  in  all  things  :  resolved  above  all 
else  to  do  her  duty  to  the  uttermost, 
but  finding  scant  pleasure  in  the  doing. 
Happiness  for  her  seemed  to  have  become 
impossible    with    the    loss    and    death     of 
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those    nearest    and    dearest    to   her.     That 
was  her  sad  conclusion. 

And  love — the  love  which  might  have 
rekindled  some  of  the  old  fire  ?  that 
also  had  died  ;  since  Philip  and  she  were 
parted  for  ever.  Yet  to  say  that  she  felt 
this  parting  would  be  for  ever,  perhaps, 
is  not  strictly  true,  for  she  held  a  kind 
of  intuitive  faith  that  they  would  one 
day  meet  again.  Too  late  probably  it 
would  be  for  a  renewal  of  all  the  con- 
ditions amidst  which  they  had  been 
separated,  but  not  too  late  for  her  to 
carry  out  some  portion  of  the  life's  task 
she  had  set  herself  from  the  moment  she 
first  saw  him.  In  the  early  days  of  her 
life  at  Hamburg  she  had,  through  care- 
ful inquiry,  learned  the  bare  fact  that 
ke,  at  least,  was  still  living  under  his 
father's  roof,   and  now   in   the   sad  depths 
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of  her  loneliness  she  determined  at  all 
hazards  to  write  to  him.  Yes,  she  would 
write  and  tell  him  of  his  uncle's  death 
— aye,  and  of  much  that  had  befallen 
during  the  last  ten  years.  She  would  be 
guarded  in  Avhat  she  said,  of  course,  and 
if  the  letter  never  reached  him,  or  if 
it  fell  into  Sir  Stephen's  hands,  what 
matter?  No  harm  could  come  of  it  that 
would  be  commensurate  with  what  had 
been  already  wrought,  whilst  the  chance 
of  once  more  regaining  some  clue  to 
Philip's  life  would  be  worth  any  risk. 
So  she  wrote,  but  as  no  answer  was 
returned,  or  any  sign  made,  she  never 
knew,  and  no  one  ever  knew^  the  fate 
of  her  missive. 

Herr  Lirtz's  introduction  of  Lina  as  a 
teacher  brought  her  into  contact  with 
many    of   the  richest    burgher    and    mer- 
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chant  families  in  Hamburg,  where  she 
was  received  in  the  double  capacity  of 
friend  and  instructress.  Her  sweet,  gentle 
nature  won  all  hearts,  and  it  is  not 
therefore  surprising  that  more  than  one 
of  these  should  have  offered  itself  to  her 
for  life.  Her  grace,  dignity,  and  refine- 
ment secured  for  her  a  friendly  reception 
even  among  the  exclusive  senatorial  circle, 
which  is  regarded  as  the  creme  de  la 
creme  of  modern  society  in  the  quaint 
but  ambitious  old  Hanseatic  town.  Poor 
simple  Frau  Lirtz,  who  revered  those 
whom  she  regarded  as  representatives 
of  the  Teutonic  aristocracy,  listened  to 
Lina  with  awe  and  wonder  when  the 
latter  recounted  the  names  of  the  grandees 
whom  she  met  at  the  musical  parties 
given  by  some  of  her  patrons. 

"  If  only  I   were    her   mother-in-law,    I 
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too  should  be  invited,"  thought  the  poor 
old  dame,  and  wondered  if  that  lilac 
moire  antique  which  had  been  buried  in 
linen  and  lavender  for  so  many  years  now, 
would  look  as  fresh  as  ever  again  if  she 
should  require  to  wear  it  —  her  most 
brilliant  toilette — on  the  occasion  of  her 
son's  wedding  and  subsequent  festivities. 

Her  Ferdinand  married  ! 

Frau  Lirtz  was  now  as  anxious  for  that 
long-expected  event  as  she  had  formerly 
been  averse  to  the  prospect  of  such  a 
change.  Lina's  high  position  in  the 
musical  world,  of  which  Herr  Lirtz  was 
president,  animated  the  shrewd  old  lady's 
latent  ambition,  and  she  desired  Ferdi- 
nand's early  marriage  as  a  forward  step 
on  the  road  to  social  aggrandizement. 

When  first  Mr.  Hubert  Northcroft  died, 
and   Lina  was  terribly  lonely  and  seemed 
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almost  despairing,  there  might  have  been 
a  chance  of  the  professor  obtaining  the 
coveted  right  to  protect  and  console  the 
stranger  within  his  gates  by  making  her 
his  wife.  But  the  timid  man  had  not 
the  courage  to  strike  while  the  iron  was 
hot.  He  allowed  the  auspicious  moment 
of  the  poor  girl's  first  desolation  to  go 
by,  and  by  the  time  he  had  summoned 
up  courage  enough  to  repeat  his  formal 
proposal,  Lina's  melting  mood  had  frozen 
into  one  of  icy  reserve ;  so  the  relative 
position  of  timid  wooer  and  proud 
wooed  remained  unchanged.  Perhaps 
it  was  his  exceeding  humility  which 
marred  his  chance.  A  bolder  suitor 
might  have  taken  that  brave  citadel  by 
storm,  and  captured  the  high-spirited 
rebel  by  force  of  arms,  by  sudden 
caresses    and     strength     of    manly     will. 
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But  Ferdinand,  large  as  he  was  of  body, 
clever  and  accomplished  of  mind,  was 
meek  to  feebleness  when  in  the  presence 
of  the  woman  he  adored,  and  far  from 
insisting  on  his  rights,  as  a  more  perti- 
nacious lover  might  have  done,  he 
succumbed  to  her  resolute  indifference, 
and  offered  no  stronger  plea  for  her 
relenting  than  "  tears,  idle  tears." 

Lina's  honest  pride  revolted  against 
this  drivelling  weakness,  and  such  com- 
passion as  she  once  felt  for  hapless  Mr. 
Lirtz  gradually  changed  to  a  feeling  of 
scorn ;  it  was  only  as  her  music  master 
that  she  still  reverenced  the  unfortunate 
professor.  She  gradually  shrank  from, 
and  finally  shunned  all  other  intercourse 
with  him.  Frau  Lirtz,  who  angrily  noted 
the  turn  affairs  had  taken,  began  to 
find    it    very    dilficult    to    smile  upon    the 
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girl  who  was  evidently  undermining  her 
beloved  son's  peace  of  mind. 

Among  the  wealthiest  patrons  of  Herr 
Lirtz  was  a  certain  senator,  Yon  Birke, 
whose  palatial  residence  near  Blankenese, 
with  its  maornificent  view  of  the  noble 
river  Elbe,  was  one  of  the  show  places 
to  which  Hamburghers  drove  their 
foreign  visitors  with  feehngs  of  pride 
and  exultation. 

"  Nothing  much  finer  than  that,  even 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  your  London, 
or  your  Paris  or  your  Brussels  ? "  would 
be  the  challenging  question  put  to  the 
traveller,  who,  if  unprejudiced,  could  but 
reply  in  the  negative.  Indeed,  it  would 
have  been  difficult  to  find  a  country 
residence  any  where  which,  so  handsome 
in  itself,  commanded  a  more  picturesque 
prospect. 
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In  this  mansion,  the  old  senator,  who 
was  a  widower,  dwelt  with  his  grown-up 
son  and  daughter,  the  lady  companion 
necessary  for  Fraulein  Emilie  presiding 
over  the  general  household  arrangements, 
which  were  thus  very  satisfactorily  con- 
ducted. 

This  Emilie,  or  Emmi,  as  she  was  usually 
called,  conceived  an  intense  admiration  for 
our  Lina,  and  the  latter,  who  was  origi- 
nally received  at  Blankenese  as  a  teacher 
under  Herr  Lirtz,  was  very  soon  welcomed 
there  as  the  cherished  friend  of  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  house.  Lina  liked  bright, 
pretty  Emmi  greatly,  and  was  thankful 
for  the  love  bestowed  upon  her  by  the 
amiable  girl  whose  charming  home  offered 
such  attractions  as  the  stranger  had  found 
in  none  of  the  other  grand  houses  to 
which  she  was  constantly  bidden.     Emmi 
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insisted  on  her  friend's  spending  days, 
then  weeks,  then  months,  with  her,  and 
as  this  was  summer  time,  and  the  girls 
revelled  in  out  of-door  life,  Lina  gladly 
accepted  these  cordial  and  repeated  invi- 
tations. It  was  during  this  sweet  month 
of  May  that  Hermann,  the  senator  Yon 
Birke's  son,  returned  to  Blankenese,  after 
a  two  years'  continental  tour. 

He  came  home  to  find  Lina  installed 
as  his  dear  sister's  chosen  companion, 
and  he,  a  gay  boy  of  nineteen,  fell 
desperately  in  love  Avith  the  sad 
woman  of  nine-and-twenty.  Lina  ad- 
mired the  handsome  youth  ;  was  first 
amused  by  his  high  spirits  and  then  in- 
terested in  the  deeper  qualities  which  she 
discovered  in  him  on  closer  acquaintance. 
But  apart  from  the  disparity  of  their 
ages    Lina    found    insurmountable     objec- 
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tions  to  his  fervently  declared  and  eagerly 
pressed  suit.  She  was  one  of  those  women 
whose  love  may  be  likened  to  the  highest- 
tempered  steel,  which  bends  and  yields 
to  the  inevitable  pressure  of  fate  and  cir- 
cumstance, but  is  nevertheless  true  to  its 
innermost  depths,  and  incapable  of  snap- 
ping or  breaking  away  from  the  object 
with  which  it  has  once  been  welded. 
Philip  was  as  dear  to  her  as  ever.  He 
was  the  first  thought  in  all  her  orisons. 
She  cherished  his  memory  as  she  did  his 
dear  image,  and  she  never  ceased  to  hope, 
as  has  just  been  hinted,  that  the  day 
might  come  when  she  should  find  him 
again.  It  would  then  be  her  welcome, 
eagerly  coveted  task  to  cheer  and  solace 
his  lonely  way  down  the  hill  of  life  as 
she  had  for  so  long  accompanied  him  on 
his    upward    journey.       Although    it   was 
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going  on  for  twelve  years  since  she  had 
set  eyes  on  him,  she  never  for  one  single 
instant  forgot  him.  This  being  her  state 
of  mental  preoccupation,  it  is  not  won- 
derful that  she  had  regarded  all  aspirants 
to  her  hand  with  equal  indifference.  Herr 
Lirtz's  lachrymose  face  and  his  mother's 
ill-concealed  displeasure  had  of  late  robbed 
the  dear  little  home  on  the  Uhlenhorst 
of  all  its  tranquillity  and  comfort ;  this 
state  of  things  added  greatly  to  the  alacrity 
with  which  Lina  availed  herself  of  the 
Yon  Birkes'  eagerly  offered,  extensive  hos- 
pitahty.  But  even  this  refuge  did  not 
long  remain  available ;  for  young  Her- 
mann laid  such  siege  to  her  heart  and 
urged  his  suit  so  persistently  that  she 
soon  realised  her  only  safety  would  be  in 
sudden  retreat. 

She  had  more  than  once  received  good 
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offers  to  sing  at  concerts  in  London,  and 
with  the  assistance  of  Herr  Lirtz  she 
now  effected  an  engagement  in  the  mighty 
Babylon.  Ferdinand,  who  under  other 
circumstances  would  have  actively  op- 
posed her  sudden  determination  to  return 
to  England,  yielded  and  furthered  it  as 
far  as  he  was  able  when  once  his  mother 
had  hinted  to  him  the  real  cause  of  Lina's 
proposed  flight. 

It  was  early  in  the  spring  following  on 
her  acquaintance  with  Hermann  von  Birke 
that  Lina  started  for  London  to  carry 
out  the  engagements  made  for  her  by 
the  professor,  who  still  retained  a  con- 
siderable influence  in  the  musical  world. 
She  took  up  her  residence  as  boarder  in 
a  quiet  family,  living  in  that  respectable 
and  central  district  known  as  Bloomsbury, 
and    here,    far   removed    from   lovers    and 
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what    she    deemed    their  persecution?,   she 
determined    to    devote    herself   wholly    to 
her  professional   duties   and    engagements. 
But    ardent   young  Hermann    was    not 
to  be  baffled  so  easily.     He  suddenly  sug- 
gested to  his  father  (who   had  long  since 
retired    from    active    participation   in    the 
flourishing    business     of    Von    Birke    and 
Company)  that  it  would  be   advisable  for 
him,     who    was    now    junior   partner,    to 
pay  a  visit  to    London,  and  personally  to 
superintend   the  branch    of  their  business 
established   in  that  city.     And   within  six 
weeks   after  Lina   had    comfortably  estab- 
lished herself  in   her   new    quarters,  Her- 
mann was  at  hand  again,  ready  and  eager 
to  carry  on  the  siege  to   her  heart  which 
he    had    never     abandoned.       So    loving, 
and  withal  so   lovable  was    the   handsome 
youth,    that    his    very   doggedness    had    a 
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charm  for  the  outAvardly  subdued,  but 
still  at  heart  high-spirited  woman.  She 
felt  flattered  at  first,  and  then  was 
touched  by  his  unceasing  devotion.  At 
length  there  seemed  a  chance,  just  the 
very  faintest  chance,  of  the  young  lover's 
success.  Lina  felt  her  loneliness  far 
more  in  London  than  she  had  ever  done 
before,  and  except  in  her  own  limited 
professional  circle,  she  knew  no  one 
beyond  her  co-residents  in  the  Blooms- 
bury  boarding-house,  and  when  Von 
Birke  appeared  in  that  somewhat  hum- 
drum coterie  he  seemed  to  bring  new 
life  and  brightness  with  him.  He 
came  at  a  moment  most  opportune  for 
the  fulfilment  of  his  hopes,  and  he  took 
Lina  at  a  disadvantage.  She  was  begin- 
ning to  weary  intensely  of  the  routine 
of   her    professional    life,    and    was    there- 
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fore  just  in  the  mood  to  listen 
patiently  to  the  many  and  excellent 
reasons  which  sanguine  young  Hermann 
urged  for  her  becoming  his  wife.  If 
she  could  not  love  him,  at  least  she 
might  suffer  him  to  love  her.  She  might 
give  him  the  right  to  watch  over,  to 
protect  her,  and  indeed  to  place  her  far 
above  the  necessity  of  any  further  pro- 
fessional toil  or  enterprise.  Moved  in 
spite  of  herself  by  his  earnest  pleading, 
Lina  at  last  consented  to  withdraw  her 
original  decision ;  but  her  mind  was  still 
ill  at  ease,  and  she  pleaded  again  and 
again  for  time.  She  herself  would  have 
been  at  a  loss  to  explain  what  prompted 
this  growing  desire  for  delay  on  her 
part,  and  at  last,  ashamed  of  her 
apparent  weakness,  she  promised  to  give 
Hermann     a     final     answer,      which      he 
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augured  would  prove  a  favourable  one, 
on    a  certain  Saturday. 

On  the  eve  of  this  day  there  is  a 
grand  concert,  the  last  of  the  series,  at 
St.  James's  Hall,  in  which  Lina  is 
engaged  to  take  a  prominent  part.  She 
has  been  sorely  perplexed  by  the  know- 
ledge of  what  she  has  undertaken  for 
the  morrow,  and  her  mental  distress 
and  restlessness  seem  to  incapacitate  her. 
She,  who  is  justly  regarded  as  the  soul 
of  punctuality,  on  this  occasion  finds 
herself  late  for  the  concert,  and  contrary 
to  her  custom,  as  she  leaves  home  calls 
a  passing  hansom  cab  for  the  sake  of  its 
swiftness ;  thus  she  hopes  still  to  reach 
Piccadilly  in  time. 

"  Drive  like  the  wind,"  she  says  to  the 
cabman. 

He    obeys    her,    and    in  whirling   round 
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a  corner  of  the  Eegeiit  Circus  is  within 
a  hair's  breadth  of  running  over  a  man 
and  woman  with  a  child.  They  are 
crossincr  to  the  refuo-e  in  the  middle  of 
the  road.  At  the  cabman's  alarmed 
shout  the  woman  and  child  draw  hastily 
back  into  safety  ;  but  the  man,  instead  of 
retreating,  advances  rapidly  all  but  under 
the  feet  of  the  horse.  The  dexterity  of 
the  driver  alone  saves  the  unfortunate 
man  from  his  imminent  peril.  There  are 
shouts  and  anxious  exclamations  from  the 
bystanders  who  see  the  narrow  escape ; 
Init  a  piercing  cry  is  uttered  by  the  occu- 
jjant  of  the  cab  ;  for  as  Lina  glances  at 
the  face  of  the  man  in  danger,  she  sees  that 
it  is  none  other  than  her  own  dear  Philip. 
It  is  his  blindness,  and  the  carelessness 
of  those  who  are  with  him,  which  has 
exposed    him   to    so  frightful  a  risk. 
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Her  first  impulse  is  to  spring  out  of 
the  cab,  but  true  to  his  orders  the  driver, 
once  assured  that  no  mischief  has  been 
done,  keeps  steadily  on  his  way,  and 
before  she  can  even  look  back  to  see  in 
which  direction  Philip  had  been  led  away, 
she  finds  herself  at  the  entrance  of  the 
concert-hall. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


ox    THE    TRACK. 


nPHE  events  of  the  preceding  weeks — 
Lina's  arrival  in  London,  Hermann's 
undaunted  pursuit,  and  the  dreaded 
cuhnination  of  her  perplexities,  which 
were  to  resolve  themselves  in  that  answer 
of  vital  import  promised  for  the  morrow, 
had  already  confused  her  ideas,  and 
greatly  troubled  her  mind,  as  has  been 
told  in  the  last  chapter;  but  the  imminent 
catastrophe  at  Piccadilly  Circus  has  put 
the  finishing'  touch  to  her  excitement.  It 
is  as  one  in  a  dream  that  she  takes  her 
place  on  tlie  concert  platform.  And  yet 
her  bewilderment  is  dominated  by  a 
strange    sense    of    delight ;     the    blood    in 
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her  veins  tingles  with  new  and  wondrous 
vigour;  after  years  of  comparative  apathy 
and  self-imposed  restraint,  she  seems 
to  live  once  again.  Her  life  is  love,  her 
love  is  Philip,  and  after  their  bitter  part- 
ing and  terrible  separation,  she  has  at 
last  seen  him  once  more ! 

He  is  certainly  in  London :  that  fact 
reassures  and  makes  her  hopeful.  Hav- 
ing once  seen  and  assured  herself  of  his 
identity,  there  can  be  little  difficulty  in 
presently  discovering  his  whereabouts. 
That  is  her  first  impression,  but  when 
slie  begins  to  realize  the  position  of  affairs 
doubts  mingle  with  her  hopes,  and  her 
fears  predominate.  What  chance  has  she 
to  find  her  unit  among  the  four  million 
human  lives  that  constitute  the  seething 
ocean  of  metropolitan  existence?  Ts  it 
not  madness    to  imagine   that   chance  will 
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aid  her  again  to  find  that  one  depend- 
ent, storm-tossed  wavelet  upon  which  all 
her  hopes  of  future  peace  and  happiness 
are  resting?  She  hardly  knows  what  she 
is  singing ;  it  is  Avith  difficulty  she  follows 
the  routine  of  music,  pause,  and  subse- 
quent applause.  She  goes  through  her 
part  by  sheer  force  of  habit,  but  in  hard, 
mechanical  fashion.  TJie  audience,  ac- 
customed to  see  her  painstaking,  earnest, 
reliable,  are  astonished  at  this  unwonted 
listlessness  on  the  part  of  one  who  had  so 
speedily  taken  a  lead  in  their  variable 
favour.  Fmding  that  she  does  not  acquit 
herself  with  her  usual  success,  some 
decided  signs  of  disappointment  are  given; 
but  even  these  fail  to  affect  or  rouse  her. 
Her  mind  is  entirely  preoccupied  by  that 
glimpse  she  has  had  of  him  who  has 
long  and    steadfastly    reigned  lord  of    her 
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heart.  She  is  speculating,  even  while  she 
is  singing,  on  Philip's  companion.  Who 
can  that  careless  woman  be  who  seemed 
so  utterly  forgetful  of  his  sad  needs,  and 
who  is  the  child? 

It  is  twelve  years  since  last  she  beheld 
poor  Philip's  face,  and  she  is  shocked  at 
the  change  which  time  and  sorrow  have 
wrought  there.  The  glimpse  of  him  had 
been  so  hurried,  so  fleeting,  and  the  sur- 
rounding circumstances  so  terrible,  that 
Lina  could  remember  little  of  all  she  had 
seen  beyond  the  fact  that  a  woman  and 
a  child  were  his  only  companions,  and 
that  his  dear  face  was  woefully  altered. 
When  ?  how  soonest  and  most  surely 
could  she  obtain  some  further  insight  into 
his  present  life  ?  Those  are  the  questions 
rin<]jing  in  her  ears  far  louder  than  tlie 
strident    chatter    of    the    "  artists "  around 
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her,  who  are  refreshmg  themselves  during 
the  customary  interval  between  the  parts. 

The  second  part  of  the  concert  has  just 
commenced,  and  she  has  to  sing  again. 
During  the  first  grand  aria,  which  she 
had  delivered  without  her  usual  anima- 
tion, she  had  perceived  nothing  but  the 
sea  of  upturned  faces  in  front  of  her. 
Not  one  of  them  presented  any  special 
attraction  ;  mechanically  as  she  had  sung, 
so  from  mere  force  of  habit  she  had 
regarded  them. 

They  are  all  there  still,  but  she  has 
now  collected  herself  to  some  extent,  and 
though  her  glance  still  wanders  over  the 
multitude  with  equal  indifference,  it  is  sud- 
denly arrested  ;  hex  heart  almost  ceases  to 
beat  as  once  more  she  descries  immediately 
above  her  in  the  first  row  of  the  balcony, 
and  close  to  her  left  hand,  the  face  of  Philip. 
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Yes,  there  he  is  again,  and  the  woman 
and  the  child  are  beside  him  still.  They 
mnst  have  been  on  their  way  to  the 
concert-hall  when  he  had  so  narrowly 
escaped  being,  run  over.  Perhaps  the 
scare  had  delayed  their  advent.  Lina's 
sudden  recognition  of  Philip,  so  close  to 
her  side  that  she  could  almost  have 
spoken  to  him  with  the  certainty  of  being- 
heard,  does  not  terrify  her  nor  in  any 
sense  paralyze  her  efforts  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, it  animates  and  stunulates  her  in  a 
marvellous  manner,  and  as  the  orchestra 
concludes  the  opening  bars  that  usher  in 
her  grand  recitative,  she  makes  one 
supreme   effort. 

Is  it  not  by  her  voice  alone  that  she 
can  best  inform  him  who  it  is  that  stands 
trembling  before   his  sightless  eyes  ? 

She  has  selected   her   old   favourite,   the 
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Fray 67^  and  Seen  a  from  Der  Freischtitz, 
for  the  second  part  of  this  great  mis- 
cellaneous concert.  And  now  she  lifts  her 
voice  and  directs  its  clear,  melodious  tones 
entirely  to  Philip. 

This  is  her  growing,  impassioned  desire. 
Of  course  the  name  of  Madame  Armgart 
(which  Lina  has  assumed  since  she  com- 
menced a  professional  career,  and  which 
may  be  read  to  Philip  from  the  pro- 
gramme) will  convey  nothing.  But  will 
he  not  recoo-nise  her  voice,  and  the  dear 
familiar  strain  even  after  that  lono-  interval 
of  time  P  She  watches  his  face  intently 
as  she  sino-s  ;  but  she  can  o-ive  herself  no 
satisfactory  reply  to  her  eager  mental 
questioning.  It  is  very  difficult  to  solve 
her  doubts.  She  sees  a  faint  look  of 
animation  upon  his  face,  and  he  half  lifts 
his  head  in  the  old,  well-remembered  atti- 
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tilde  he  was  wont  to  assume  when  hsten- 
ing  with  special  interest.  Her  tones  have 
touched  him,  even  if  they  have  not  played 
upon  what  once  was  the  most  sensitive 
chord  of  his  susceptible  nature.  He  turns 
to  his  companion,  and  evidently  inquires 
the  name  of  her  who  is  singing.  Beyond 
this  and  a  certain  continuous  expression 
of  plea'sure  Avhich  lasts  as  long  as  the 
song,  there  is  nothing  to  convince  Lina 
that  ]ie  recognises  her.  He  is  certainly 
most  appreciative,  and  applauds  her  with 
untiring  vigour ;  but  that   is   all. 

Lina  has  no  eyes  except  for  him.  At 
this  moment  the  great  hall,  as  far  as  she 
is  concerned,  holds  but  one  person,  and 
that  one  person  Philip.  Being  so  absorbed, 
she  takes  little  heed  just  now  of  tlie 
appearance  or  demeanour  of  the  Avoman 
who  sits  beside  him. 
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Had  she  done  so  she  would  not  have 
been  much  gratified,  for  Philip's  com- 
panion is  as  obtrusive  in  her  manner  as 
in  her  dress.  She  carries  a  scarlet  fan 
which  she  waves  about  in  most  demon- 
strative fashion.  She  sways  to  and  fro 
as  though  keeping  time  with  the  music. 
She  wears  a  white  bonnet  decked  with 
scarlet  plumes,  and  now  that  she  has  dis- 
carded her  mantle  she  discovers  an  amount 
of  "  full  dress"  quite  unsuited  to  the 
occasion.  She  evidently  courts  admira- 
tion from  all  about  her,  and  bestoAvs  it 
lavishly  herself  upon  a  gentleman  seated 
at  some  little  distance  on  the  further 
side  of  the  child  who  accompanies 
her.  The  only  lano-ua2fe  emploved  between 
Philip's  companion  and  this  gentleman 
is  that  of  looks  :  but  the  woman's  dark 
glances     are     bold     as     well    as    eloquent, 
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and  the  silent  stranger  returns  them  with 
interest. 

Her  part  in  the  programme  of  the 
evening  finished,  Lina,  instead  of  hiiriy- 
ing  from  the  hall,  as  is  her  custom  on 
ordinary  occasions,  quickly  puts  on  her  hat 
and  jacket  and  swiftly  steals  round  to  the 
place  of  exit  from  the  balcony.  There, 
unobserved  herself,  she  can  heed  the 
movements  of  those  in  whom  she  is  so 
profoundly  interested. 

Where  will  they  go  wdien  the  concert 
is  over  ? 

She  is  now  so  situated  that  they  can- 
not escape  her.  At  all  hazards  she  must 
ascertain  Philip's  abiding-place.  Barriers 
hitherto  undreamt  of  may  have  arisen 
to  separate  them  now  ;  but  Avhere  and 
with  whom  he  is,  are  questions  of  sucli 
vital    import,    that    she    will     die    sooner 
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than  lose  the  chance  of  answering  them 
effectnally.  Full  of  this  purpose,  and 
intent  only  on  its  accomphshment,  she 
keeps  so  near  him  as  he  comes  out  when 
the  entertainment  is  at  an  end,  that  her 
sleeve  ahiiost  touches  his.  She  feels  as 
if  he  must  hear  the  wild  throbbing  of 
her  anxious  heart,  and  she  summons  all 
her  strength  of  resolution  to  repress  the 
articulate  sound  of  the  dear  name  which 
comes  so  readily  to  her  lips.  The  crowd 
is  dense,  its  members  push  rudely,  and 
once  the  little  boy  is  separated  from  the 
woman,  who  manifestly  attends  more 
eagerly  to  the  moustachioed  gentleman  at 
her  heels  than  to  either  of  the  helpless 
companions  dependent  on  her  for  guid- 
ance and  support. 

Lina  arrests   the   pressure  of  the  crowd 
which  is  forcing  the  small  fair-haired  boy 
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onwards,  and  separating  him  from  the 
side  of  her,  whom,  as  he  gets  the  oppor- 
tunity of  rejoining,  he  addresses  in  a 
plaintive  voice  as  "  Mamma  !  " 

"  You  troublesome  mite ! "  cries  the 
latter,  as  she  seizes  the  child's  shoulder 
and  gives  him  an  angry  shake,  '"why 
don't  you  keep  close  to  me  ?  D'ye  think 
I  haven't  enough  work  to  do  to  look 
after  a  blind  man — a  man  that's  as  help- 
less as  a  baby,  and  quite  as  much 
bother?  You  have  got  a  pair  of  eyes  in 
your  head,  then  why  don't  you  use 
them?" 

Presently,  Philip,  mother,  and  child  are 
out  in  the  gas-lit  street  together. 

The  May  night  is  bright  and  clear,  so 
that  there  is  sufficient  light  to  enable  Lina 
without  difficulty  to  keep  well  upon  the 
track  of  those  whose   destination    she    has 
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determined  to  ascertain.  At  times  she  is 
so  close  to  tliem  that  she  distinctly  over- 
hears their  fragmentary  conversation.  The 
woman  speaks  in  a  querulous  tone  with 
short,  shrewish  accents.  Philip  answers 
her  with  plaintive  deprecation.  It  makes 
Lina's  heart  ache  to  hear  the  sad  cadence 
of  the  dear  voice  which  in  the  old  days 
fell  so  gladly  upon  her  eagerly  listening 
ear. 

Philip's  companion  pays  scant  attention 
to  his  guidance ;  indeed,  she  seems  scarcely 
to  heed  where  he  goes.  She  has  hold  of 
his  arm,  but  warns  him  of  no  obstacles ; 
he  frequently  trips  over  the  curb,  and 
once  almost  runs  against  an  unperceived 
post  On  several  occasions  Tina  is  on  the 
point  of  putting  out  her  hand,  and  of  rush- 
ing forward  in  her  eagerness  to  assist,  to 
save   him. 
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Who  can  this  woman  be  that  dares  so 
cruelly   to   neglect    him  ? 

The  fine,  calm,  cool  starlight  night  is 
evidently  agreeable  to  Philip,  and  he  seems 
inclined,  by  the  way  he  lingers,  to  enjoy 
the    fresh    air. 

"  How  stupid  and  slow  you  are ! "  she 
says,  after  awhile ;  ''you  are  worse  than 
ever  to-night.  I  really  don't  know  how 
to  manage  you  and  the  boy.  Here,  Hubert, 
hold  up,  can't  you  ?  you  are  tearing  my 
dress.  Come,  I  am  really  tired  of  drag- 
ging you  two  helpless  creatures  along  the 
streets  any  further.  We'll  have  a  cab, 
that's    fiat." 

"Just  as  you  like,"  says  Philip,  in  a 
tone  of  absolute  resignation  to  the  blatant 
voice  and  evidently  imperious  will  of  his 
demonstrative  companion.  Then  in  a 
pleading  Avhisper   he   adds,    "  Pray   do  not 
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speak  so  loudly,  I  am  sure  the  people 
who  pass  must  hear  that  you  are  scold- 
ing   us." 

Lina  has  heard  —  has  heard  far  too 
much  for  her  peace  of  mind,  but  not 
enoucfh    to    enable    her    to    ascertain    how 

o 

best  she  can  serve  her  beloved  afflicted 
friend.  Whoever  the  female  may  be  who 
accompanies  him,  and  whatever  their  mu- 
tual relations,  it  is  very  evident  to  Lina 
that  Philip  stands  as  much,  if  not  more 
than  ever,  in  need  of  her  help.  She 
has  had  no  scruples  about  the  course 
she  has  taken  in  thus  playing  the  spy — 
a  part  as  unnatural  as  it  would  be  un- 
congenial to  her  did  she  stay  to  realize 
it.  But  she  has  thought  only  of  Philip, 
and  as  is  her  wont  has  ignored  herself 
utterly    for   his   dear    sake. 

"One    hundred,  "Bedford    Gardens,    Not- 
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ting  Hill,"  says  the  loud-voiced  woman, 
as  she  addresses  herself  to  the  cabman 
she  has  summoned.  Her  moustachioed 
admirer  seems  to  have  lost  himself  in 
the  crowd. 

"One  hundred,  Bedford  Gardens,"  is 
the  echo  in  Lina's  mind,  as  she  herself 
in  due  course  hails  a  cab,  and  longing 
with  a  feverish  impatience  for  the  mor- 
row and  its  revelations,  takes  her  way 
to  Bloomsbury. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


HER  ONLY  LOVE. 


T    IX A  almost  feared  that  the  successive 

bewildermg     emotions     of    the    last 

foiir-and-twenty     hours     had    turned     her 

brain.      As    she    leant    back,    sick,    faint, 

and     trembling     in     the     cab,     she     felt 

like    one     tossed    on    a     whirling    sea    of 

troubles ;    but     with    the    instinct    of   the 

drowning,    she    clung   passionately    to    the 

one  spar  of  comfort  unexpectedly  thrown 

to     her :    Phihp's     address,    or    certes    the 

address    of    some    one    who    could    afford 

her    further  information.     "  One  hundred, 

Bedford   Gardens,"  was  the  hopeful  sound 

reverberating    in     her     anxious     mind    all 

through    the    long,  sleepless    hours   of   the 

I.  2 
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wearing,  weary  night.  That  ceaselessly- 
echoing  sentence  seemed  to  be  pro- 
nounced in  the  strident  tones  of  her 
who  had  first  uttered  it ;  and  thus  it 
assumed  a  complex  meaning  to  poor,  dis- 
traught Lina,  for  now  she  could  not 
disassociate  the  name  of  Philip's  dwelling- 
place  in  her  mind  from  the  person  who 
had  pronounced  it,  and  who  accompanied 
him  with  that  strange  air  of  familiarity 
and  possession. 

Who  was  this  vulgar  woman  with  her 
bold  eyes,  obtrusive  manner,  and  showy 
attire?  What  hold  had  she  on  Philip 
— poor  dear,  helpless  Philip  ?  How  sad 
he  looked,  how  subdued  Avas  his  voice, 
how  melancholy  the  tone  of  deprecation 
in  which  he  addressed  his  querulous  com- 
panion ! 

And   the  child? 
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Such  a  small  golden-haired,  dark-eyed 
little  fellow,  with  pale  face  and  strangely 
wistful  expression !  in  years  he  Avas  but 
a  baby,  and  yet  he  seemed  burdened 
with   the   sorrows  of  a   man. 

The  woman  had  called  him  Hubert; 
that  alone  was  enough  to  set  Lina  think- 
ing, wondering.  And  the  dear,  familiar 
name  of  her  beloved  foster-father  con- 
jured up  visions  of  Hamburg  to  her 
restless  thoughts  ;  Hamburg  suggested  Fer- 
dinand—  and  Hermann.  Ah  !  Hermann  ; 
that  was  another  disturbing  element  in 
her  mind.  But  this  one  at  least  she 
could  dismiss  with  prompt  decision.  That 
painful  subject  needed  no  further  ponder- 
ing. It  was  over.  Poor  Hermann's  hope- 
ful anticipations  of  the  speedy  blissful 
realization  of  "  love's  young  dream  "  were 
effectually  nipped  in  the  bud.     The   vision 
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of  Philip,  fleeting,  distracting  as  it  had 
been,  sufficed  to  set  Lina's  mind  at  rest 
in  regard  to  all  other  men.  She  sprang 
from  her  bed  and  flung  herself  on  her 
knees.  She  thanked  God  with  grateful 
fervour  for  saving  her  from  lifelong- 
misery  by  proving  the  true  state  of  her 
heart  to  her,  before  she  had  irrevocably 
pledged  herself  to  another.  She  would 
rather,  ten  thousand  times  rather,  be 
Philip's  serving-maid,  his  humble,  patient 
guide,  than  the  wife  of  any  other  man, 
whatever  his  attractions.  She  had  no 
doubt  whatever  on  that  point  now,  and 
so  with  the  chiming  of  the  sixth  hour 
of  her  wakefulness,  she  buried  her  face 
in  her  pillow,  whispering,  "  100,  Bedford 
Gardens,"  in  reassuring  tones  until,  com- 
forted, she  found  blessed  oblivion  and  tem- 
porary rest  in  a  profound,  dreamless  sleep. 
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Hermann  von  Birke,  alert,  joyous,  ex- 
pectant, met  her  hopefully  soon  after  break- 
fast in  the  morning.  Had  the  sight  of 
Philip  suddenly  hardened  Lina?  If  not, 
how  was  it  possible  for  her  to  receive 
her  eager  lover  so  coldly  that  his  heart 
seemed  to  stand  still  as  he  looked  into 
her  changed  face,  and  felt  the  warm 
pressure  of  his  hand  relax  as  her  chill 
finofers  met  it  ?  She  was  not  hardened 
towards  him  more  than  towards  others, 
but  he,  as  all  other  persons  and  things, 
save  one  alone,  had  become  absolutely 
indifferent  to  her.  The  anxiety,  the  suf- 
fering, the  hopes  and  fears  of  all  other 
human  beino's  faded  before  Lina's  mind 
in  her  fresh  and  absorbing  interest  in 
the  troubles  of  Philip,  and  her  own  per- 
plexing attitude  towards  her  first  and 
truly  her  only  love. 
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Poor     Hermann     knew     the    fallacy     of 
his   long-fostered    hopes    almost    before    a 
word    had    been    uttered    on    either    side. 
The   glad    anticipations    which    had    come 
to    a    climax    this    morning,     received    a 
sudden    death-blow    at    the    very  hour    of 
their  expected  fruition.     How  the  tenible 
change  had  come  about    he  neither  dared 
nor    cared    to    ask.      His    instinct    taught 
him  that  whatever   it  was   that  had   hap- 
pened,   it    had    made    all    appeal    on    his 
part    useless,    and    this    Lina   cruelly    con- 
firmed    in     short,     incisive     words      that 
conveyed   her   irrevocable    farewell.     Her- 
mann   probably    returned     to     Hamburg, 
cursing  all  women  and  his  own  particular 
fate.      Lina    neither    knew    nor    cared    for 
his    thoughts    or    his    curses.     She   longed 
to   know  that   he  was  gone,  that   she  had 
closed     the     book      of    her     life    on    that 
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irritating  page  for  ever.  It  is  said  that 
love  is  selfish ;  perhaps  that  is  its  cha- 
racteristic, but  with  Lina  it  showed  itself 
thus  for  the  first  time.  Her  intense 
anxiety  for  the  one  she  held  dearest 
closed  her  sympathetic  eyes  for  the 
moment  to  the  troubles  of  everybody 
else.  Thoughts  of  Philip  so  filled  her 
mind  that  all  other  considerations  Avere 
ruthlessly   crowded  out. 

He  was  in  London,  within  her  reach. 
This  fact  became  simply  paramount.  Her 
next  anxiety  was  to  find  him,  and  to  ob- 
tain speech  with  him.  The  instant  Her- 
mann had  received  his  dismissal  she  felt 
herself  free  to  set  forth  and  make  a 
preliminary  hivestigation  of  the  house 
that  held  him  —  him  —  her  Philip.  The 
desire  to  see  his  abiding-place  Avas  so  ab- 
sorbing  that    she    thought  of  nothing    but 
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that.  It  was  not  until  she  actually  turned 
the  corner  that  led  into  Bedford  Gardens 
thai  she  stopped  short  m  her  hasty  walk, 
pausing  to  give  herself  time  to  consider 
the  bearings  of  the  situation.  How  was 
she  to  approach  him?  How  make  her- 
self known  ?  What  manner  of  introduction 
would  be  necessary  if  her  preliminary 
questions  had  to  be  answered  by  that 
vulgar  companion  ?  Somewhat  sobered  in 
her  enthusiasm  by  the  cold  water  of  con- 
sideration, Lina  now  walked  along  the 
Gardens  with  slower  steps  and  a  more 
meditative  air.  But  her  hope  revived 
when  in  the  parlour  window  of  Xo.  100 
she  perceived  the  word  "Apartments." 
This  opened  out  a  possibility  for  general 
inquiries,  and  might  save  her  from  the 
dreaded  contact  with  the  person  whose 
voice    she    almost   feared    to    hear    again. 
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If  Philip  was  a  lodger  in  that  house,  who 
— what — could  prevent  Lina  from  taking- 
apartments  beneath  the  same  i-oof,  and 
thus  at  once  placing  herself  at  his  hand 
ready  and  eager  to  assist  him? 

But  before  she  could  act  on  her  first 
rash  impulse  the  w^oman's  intuition  came  to 
her  aid,  that  sixth  feminine  sense  which  the 
Germans  happily  describe  as  mother-wit. 

What  if  Philip  was  married — married 
to  that  odious  creature  ?  As  this  ap- 
palling thought  rushed  into  Lina's  mind 
it  crimsoned  her  cheeks  only  to  leave 
them  whiter  than  ever  again,  and  witli 
trembling  hands  the  poor  girl  clung  to 
the  railings  she  was  passing  for  support. 
Could  it  be  possible  ?  Xo,  she  would  not 
believe  that ;  for  her  faith  in  his  abiding 
love  was  as  perfect  as  the  knowledge  of 
her    own   fidelity. 
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And  yet  what  other  relationship  could 
have  thus  linked  him  to  one  who  to 
Lina  was  a  perfect  stranger  ?  The  terms 
of  close  intimacy,  even  ;  the  unconcerned 
fault-finding  on  one  hand  and  depreca- 
tion on  the  other,  what  did  all  these 
prove  save  that  intimacy  which  is  the 
nearest  of  all  human  ties?  If  these  two 
were  man  and  wife,  whose  then  was  the 
child  ?  The  little  fellow  was  certainly 
not  more  than  ^Ye  years  old ;  but  it 
was  more  than  ten  years  now  since 
Lina  had  heard  any  tidings  of  Philip, 
and  more  than  twelve  since  she  had 
been  parted  from  him.  Although  Lina 
had  now  by  dint  of  earnest  resolution 
sufficiently  tranquilhzed  herself  to  look 
hard  facts  steadily  in  the  face,  she  still  felt 
unable  to  believe  that  that  careless,  flaunt- 
ing,    vulgar     creature     could    ever    have 
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been  selected  by  her  own  lost  love  to 
usurp  the  place,  as  his  constant  guide 
and  trusted  companion,  which  once  had 
been  hers  only  and  entirely.  This  woman 
treated  Philip  with  such  heartless  un- 
concern, she  seemed  incapable  of  render- 
ing him  the  first,  commonest  service, 
that  of  leading  him  safely  through 
crowded  streets.  If  he  had  been  forced 
to  seek  some  consolation  for  the  loss  of 
his  first  love,  his  choice  surely  would 
have  fallen  on  some  fitter  representative 
he,  more  perhaps  than  any  other  man, 
required  in  his  wife.  Xo,  she  would  not 
believe  this  thing ;  nevertheless  the 
thought  of  its  possibihty,  which  had 
momentarily  stayed  the  beating  of  her 
heart,  had  also  paralyzed  her  ;  and  by 
the  time  she  had  recovered  from  the 
first    shock     of     this     dread     anticipation 
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she  had  also  concluded  that  she  must 
restrain  her  first  Avild  impulse  to  fly  in- 
to that  house  and  take  up  her  abode 
under  one  roof  with  Philip,  roilte  qui 
coute.  She  loved  him  truly  and  faithfully. 
Yes  ;  and  in  her  heart  of  hearts  she 
kncAV  full  well  that  her  first  desire  Avas 
to  serve  him,  to  serve  him  alone ;  for 
his  good  to  ignore  herself,  her  own  feel- 
ings, inclinations,  now  and  always.  This 
being  her  intention,  her  earnest  convic- 
tion, she  felt  that  she  dared-  -God  help- 
ing her — proceed.  Seeking  Philip's  in- 
terests and  how  to  help  him  only,-  could 
do  no  harm  to  anyone.  That  he  sorely 
needed  such  service  as  she  best  knew 
how  to  render  him,  the  experiences  of 
the  past  evening  had  most  decisively 
proved.  And  thinking  of  him  and  of 
notliinir   b^it    him,   she   would    embark    on 
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her  new  enterprise,  ignoring  dangers  and 
difficulties  of  all  kinds.  The  notion  of 
becoming  to  him  such  a  faithful  helpmate 
as  she  once  had  been  was  now  the  climax 
of  her  unselfish  desire.  She  would  be 
willing  to  forego  ever}^  thought  of  the 
tenderer  feelings  which  she  had  once  so 
deeply  cherished,  if  by  so  doing  she  could 
contrive  to  help  him  Avilhout  bringing  any 
kind  of  trouble  or  complication  into  the 
life  she  felt  sure  was  already  a  very  sad 
one.  How  thankfully  would  she  sacrifice 
every  hope  she  had  in  life  if  she  might 
but  be  allowed  to  minister  mechanically 
to  his  daily,  hourly  wants,  and  thus  to 
render  his  existence  less  trying  for  him. 

Twice  her  hand  had  been  on  the 
knocker  of  the  door  of  N'o.  100,  and  each 
time  the  pressure  of  conflicting  emotions 
had  stayed  her  purpose.     Then  in  order  to 
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gather  up  her  wits  and  strengthen  her 
will  she  had  walked  resolutely  away,  up 
to  the  heights  of  Campden  Hill,  down  to 
the  valley  of  Kensington. 

Xow  at  last  strong  in  her  good  inten- 
tion, resolute  as  her  brave  father  must 
have  been  when  setting  forth  on  a  perilous 
journey,  she  knocked  peremptorily  at  the 
door  of  the  house.  If  Philip  should  prove 
to  be  married  she  would  strictly  preserve 
her  incognito ;  but  in  any  case  she  felt 
herself  justified  in  gleaning  some  reliable 
details  as  to  his  mode  of  life.  She  will 
conceal  her  identity  from  him  as  carefully 
as  from  the  rest  of  the  world ;  thus  she 
can  certainly  gain  time  and  ascertain  the 
bearings  of  the  case. 

A  pleasant-looking  woman,  who  proves 
to  be  the  landlady,  shows  Lina  the  par- 
lours, bed  and    sitting-room,    opening    one 
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into  the  other,  which  she  is  desirous  to 
let.  "  I  am  here  perhaps  for  a  short  time 
only,"  says  Lina,  "  and  am  most  anxious 
to  find  a  quiet  and  thoroughly  respect- 
able home.  I  am  an  orphan,  and  have 
lived  the  greater  part  of  my  life  in 
Germany.  I  am  almost  a  stranger  in 
London,  but  as  I  am  here  to  look  after 
business  matters,  it  is  quite  necessary  for 
me  to  find  a  lodging  with  a  person  I 
can    trust." 

The  landlady,  who  now  introduces  her- 
self as  Mrs.  Burt,  seemed  a  little  dubious 
at  first  at  the  sight  of  the  young  hand- 
some lady  who  was  confessedly  "  a 
stranger "  in  those  parts.  But  the  ready 
payment  of  an  ample  sum  of  deposit 
money  reassured  her.  Before  two  golden 
sovereigns  her  cautious  scruples  vanished 
into  thin  air. 

VOL.     II.  M 
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"  Have  you  any  other  lodgers  ? "  asks 
Lina,  preliminaries  settled,  and  her  bar- 
gain so  far  concluded. 

"  Only  one  family,  and  that  a  very 
quiet  one,"  answers  Mrs.  Burt  impress- 
ively. "  A  Mr.  ]^orthcroft — he's  blind, 
poor  dear,  as  gentle  as  a  lamb — his  wife, 
and  their  little  boy.  She — the  lady,  I 
mean — between  you  and  me  miss,  to  my 
way  of  thinking  is  rather  wanting  in 
kindness  to  that  poor  dear  afflicted  hus 
band  of  hers,  but  the  little  fellow — ah, 
here  he  is  ;  you  shall  judge  of  him  for 
yourself,   miss." 

So  saying,  the  mollified  landlady  inter- 
cepts little  Hubert  on  his  way  along  the 
passage,  brings  him  into  her  new  lodger's 
room  in  triumph,  and  in  another  moment 
Lina  has  snatched  Philip's  child  close  to 
her  throbbino;  heart. 


CHAPTER    IX. 


PHILIPS     REVENGE. 


OO  Philip  was  really  married  to  that 
odious  woman.  What  strange  course 
of  circumstances  could  have  culminated 
in  so  startlinor  an  event?  That  was  the 
amazing  speculation  fillinor  Lina's  mind  as 
she  left  the  house  in  Bedford  Gardens, 
and  went  her  way  back  to  Bloomsbury, 
slowly  and  sorrowfully.  The  keen  antici- 
pation which  had  lent  wings  to  her  feet 
when  first  she  set  forth  on  her  eager 
quest,  was  now  changed  to  a  sudden  feel- 
ing of  crushing  disappointment  which 
affected  her  physically.  The  wings  had 
been  transformed  into  coils  of  lead  as  by 
the  touch  of  a  wicked   sorcerer.     All  her 
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glad  hopes  were  blighted,  her  happy 
dreams  for  the  future  dispelled  by  the 
cruel  reality  of  the  present. 

It  was  fortunate  for  her  that  the 
practical  necessities  of  her  proposed  im- 
mediate change  of  residence  required 
her  undivided  attention.  She  was  both 
roused  and  distracted  by  her  conversa- 
tion with  the  irate  mistress  of  the 
boarding-house,  who  considered  herself 
exceedingly  aggrieved  when  she  heard  of 
Lina's  proposed  removal.  What  could 
have  happened  to  induce  the  two  best- 
paying  boarders  (Hermann  and  Lina)  to 
leave  her  house  at  an  hour's  notice,  and 
both  on  the  same  day  ?  A  covert  hint 
that  tliey  probably  intended  to  go  abroad 
together  angered  Lina,  who  was  in  a 
very  sensitive  condition,  and  caused  her 
to  delay  her    departure    for    a    couple    of 
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days.  Her  professional  engagements  had 
just  ended ;  she  would  make  no  fresh  ones 
in  England.  She  wished  no  one  to  know 
where  she  was  going ;  but  she  would 
certainly  not  give  any  one  the  chance  of 
suggesting  that  she  had  accompanied  her 
Hamburg  friend.  So  she  watched  him 
depart,  and  then  resolved  to  endure  two 
days  more  of  trite  boarding-house  routine 
before  settling  in  the  independent  new 
home  she  had  taken,  and  to  which  her 
thoughts  were  speeding  at  every  mo- 
ment during  the  long,  idle  hours  of 
irresolution  that  followed  upon  the  ex- 
citing evening  of  that  famous  concert  at 
St.   James's    Hall. 

When  Lina  recovered  from  the  first 
sentimental  shock  which  the  changed 
aspect  of  Philip's  affairs  gave  her,  she 
began   to    ponder    over    them    with    some- 
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thing  of  the  bewilderment  we  feel  when 
setting  ourselves  the  task  of  solving  an 
enigma.  Was  this  woman  none  other 
than  the  housekeeper's  daughter  of  whom 
she  had  heard  so  much  in  former  days? 
Lina  asked  herself.  It  seemed  likely ;  if 
so,  Philip  must  have  been  entrapped  in- 
to this  uncongenial  alliance  by  some 
means  quite  unintelligible  to  her.  He 
had  certainly  never  entered  upon  it  of 
his   own  free  will. 

Now,  in  one  sense,  Lina's  passionate 
conclusion  was  correct  ;  bnt  it  was  his 
own  helplessness,  his  inability  to  cope 
with  adverse  circumstances  rather  than 
anything  else  which  had  driven  him  in- 
to this  ill-suited  marriage.  Yet  there  had 
been  another  cause  for  it  also.  During 
the  miserable  period  in  Philip's  existence 
which   followed  the  loss  of  those  he  held 
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dearest,  he  inveighed  in  no  measured 
terms  against  the  father  who  was  the 
moving  spirit  of  the  tragedy  of  his 
young  hfe.  His  smouldering  anger  rose 
to  overt  rebeUion  as  he  pondered  over 
his  wrongs  in  the  long,  lonely  days  of 
desolation  that  succeeded  Lina's  abrupt 
departure. 

"My  father  preferred  to  blight  my 
life's  happiness  rather  than  risk  what  he, 
in  his  ignorant  prejudice,  termed  a  mesal- 
liance.'' That  was  the  leading  thought 
in  the  blind  man's  mind  as  he  passed 
Sir  Stephen's  harsh  conduct  in  review. 
"  He  chose  to  crush  hope  and  joy  out 
of  our  future,  Lina's  and  mine,  because 
he  would  not  condescend  to  sacrifice  one 
ounce  of  his  accursed  pride.  He  lectures 
on  the  nobility  of  the  name  of 
Xorthcroft  ;    yet  from  his    own  unwilling 
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confession  I  have  wrung  the  damaging 
facts  that  no  Northcroft  ever  yet  dis- 
tinguished himself,  as  Lina's  brave  father 
did,  by  risking  his  life  for  others !  My 
father  thought  the  most  lovable  girl  in 
the  world  no  fit  mate  for  me,  because 
I  have  the  misfortune  to  be  the  heir  to 
his  name,  and  he  sent  Lina  forth  into 
a  cruel  world,  he  tore  my  adored  bride 
out  of  my  arms.  For  this  tyranny  I 
can  never  forgive  him.  But  she  had 
promised  me  a  thousand  times  to  be 
faithful  under  all  circumstances  ;  what 
can  have  happened  to  change  her  views? 
She  had  loving  parents  to  guard  and 
cherish  her,  and  yet  she  could  not  wait 
for  me  for  those  ])etter  times  which 
surely  would  have  come  to  us  both.  K 
she  herself  had  not  written  the  cruel 
truth    to   me,   I    never    would    have    be- 
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lieved  that  she  had  married  another. 
Still  it  is  all  my  father's  fault ;  it  is 
due  to  his  wicked  tyranny  that  we  have 
been    severed  for  ever." 

When  Philip's  agitating  thoughts  reach- 
ed this  woeful  climax,  a  savage  fit  of 
rebellious  reaction  was  apt  to  possess 
him,  and  that  latent  desire  for  ven- 
geance, which  had  never  wholl}^  ex- 
pired, leapt  into  fresh  life  again,  urging 
him  to  bring  the  proud  head  of  Sir 
Stephen  low  by  some  condign  punishment. 

Throughout  this  protracted  period  of 
Philip's  alternate  despair  at  his  loss, 
and  rebellion  against  its  cause,  Mrs. 
Euskett  and  her  daughter  were  always 
at  hand,  inflaming  his  mind  by  their 
cunning  expressions  of  deprecation  and 
commiseration,  adding  to  his  ano-er 
against  his  father  by    dwelling    on    the  in- 
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flexible  harshness  of  the  proud  baronet, 
and  sympathizing  with  the  young  fel- 
low's sorrows  in  most  exaggerated  terms 
of  pity.  Philip  hated  their  gushing 
condolence  ;  but  he  soon  blamed  himself, 
after  having  repulsed  his  only  friends, 
and  turned  to  Isabel  again  and  again, 
with  the  eager  contrition  of  a  noble 
mind  accusing  itself  of  ingratitude. 

"  My  father  thinks  Isabel's  assistance 
ought  to  make  up  for  all  I  lost  in  losing 
Lina.  He  thinks  that  the  services  of 
this  girl  should  satisfy  all  my  needs,  and 
looks  upon  the  love  I  bore  Lina  as  a 
figment,  a  passing  sentiment  worth  no 
man's  consideration.  He  pretends  that 
the  services  of  one  person  must  be  as 
good  as  those  of  another.  He  has  re- 
peatedly told  me  that  Isabel  is  nothing 
but    a   servant,    and    yet    he    taunts    me 
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with  grieving  for  Lina,  while  I  have 
only  this  girl  at  hand  to  supply  the 
place  my  darling  filled  in  my  life  and  my 
heart.  After  all,  in  her  way,  Isabel  is 
devoted  to  me.  Since  she  is  fit  to  be  my 
companion  and  servant,  why  should  she 
not  be  fit  to  be  my  wife  also  ?  How 
will  you  feel  then,  my  father,  about  a 
mesalliance  ?  "  This  was  the  doubtful  atti- 
tude of  poor  Philip's  introspective  mind, 
and  this  sort  of  brooding  harrowed  him 
day  after  day,  month  after  month,  until 
the  hour  came  that  brought  it  to  the 
only  possible  issue.  Since  Isabel  had 
proved  in  a  sense  worthy,  would  it  not 
be  well  to  bind  her  to  himself  by  in- 
dissoluble ties  P  Unless  he  thus  secured 
her,  Sir  Stephen,  who  regarded  her 
merely  as  an  ordinary  domestic,  might 
take   it  into  liis  head  to   dismiss  her   also. 
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When  first  the  notion  of  effectually 
defying  his  father  by  such  an  act,  and 
thus  awarding  him  the  punishment  he 
so  richly  deserved,  flashed  through  the 
blind  man's  mind,  he  hailed  it  as  an 
inspiration,  and  concluded  that  now,  for- 
lorn as  he  was,  he  had  also  found  the 
only  solution  left  to  him  of  the  dark 
enigma  of  his  future.  In  this  mood  he 
appealed  to  Isabel  herself,  and  the  girl, 
who  really  had  waited  with  much  self- 
control  and  good-humoured  patience  for 
this  long-deferred  moment  of  her  triumph, 
proved  herself  thoroughly  equal  to  the 
occasion.  She  clung  to  Philip,  sobbing 
and  trembling ;  she  confessed  that  she 
had  loved  him  for  years  and  years — ever 
since  she  could  remember,  indeed — and 
that  she  had  but  one  desire  in  life,  to  be 
his  wife,  to  be  with  him  always,  to  tend, 
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watch  over,  help  and  guide  him,  so  long 
as  they  both  should  live. 

"  But  not  one  word  to  my  father  until 
we  are  married,"  was  Philip's  first 
condition.  And  Isabel,  who  had  often 
rehearsed  some  such  scene  as  this  Avith 
her  mamma,  after  a  tantalizing  hesita- 
tion, finally  consented  to  keep  the  en- 
gagement   secret   for    the    time   being. 

Ere  long,  however,  Mrs.  Euskett  con- 
fessed to  Philip  that  she  had  divined 
the  nature  of  the  tie  which  bound  her 
dear  girl  to  her  young  master,  and 
she  adroitly  flattered  the  blind  man  by 
her  solemn  assurance  that  Isabel  had 
loved  him  secretly  for  years  past,  and 
therefore  had  sympathized  so  thoroughly 
in  the  trouble  and  disappointment  he 
felt  when  that  cruel  letter  from  Miss 
Lina    came     which     told     him     she     had 
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thrown  him  over  and  got  married  to 
another. 

"  My  poor  girl  would  never  have  had 
the  'eart  to  marry  if  so  Vje  you  had 
not  taken  to  her,  Mr.  Philip ;  for  ever 
since  she  was  first  in  her  teens,  that 
darling  child  has  doted  upon  you,  and 
never  so  much  as  thought  of  any  other, 
because  she  knew  it  were  you  she  truly 
loved.  She  'ad  a  plenty  of  offers  in 
London  too  ;  '  but  I  can't  give  my  'and 
v^rithout  my  'eart,'  she  has  said  to  me 
many  and  many  a  time,  and  now  she 
has    met  her  reward.     Bless   her !  " 

Philip,  whose  affliction,  instead  of 
hardening  his  heart,  had  made  it  most 
susceptible,  listened  to  all  these  cunning 
protestations  with  grateful  interest,  and 
implored  kind,  considerate  Mrs.  Euskett 
to    help    both     Isabel     and    himself    to    a 
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speedy   and    happy    union    by   any   means 
in   her   power. 

Mrs.  Euskett  was  not  likely  to  miss 
the  chance  thus  offered  her  of  striking 
the  iron  of  her  young  master's  purpose 
while  it  was  red-hot.  Having,  after 
much  difficulty,  allowed  him  to  persuade 
her  that  the  matrimonial  project  must, 
at  all  hazards,  be  kept  secret  from  his 
father,  she  at  last  consented  to  aid  and 
abet  the  heir  of  Pineridge  in  an  elope- 
ment, notwithstanding  that  she  foresaw 
that  this  deed  of  course  would  cost  her 
her  place.  So  availing  herself  of  Sir 
Stephen's  temporary  absence,  she  journey- 
ed to  London  with  her  future  son-in-law 
and  his  intended.  She  lamented  the 
necessity  of  having  to  pay  for  a  special 
licence  out  of  her  hard-earned  savmgs, 
but  did  it  nevertheless  with    a   lavish  dis- 
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play  of  great  generosity,  and  had  the 
extreme  satisfaction  of  perusing  the 
announcement  of  the  marriage  of  "  Miss 
Isabel  Sarah  Euskett,  to  Philip,  only  son 
of  Sir  Stephen  Northcroft,  Bart.,"  in  the 
appropriate  phraseology  of  the  four 
papers  to  which  she  had  sent  it.  It  was 
in  the  Torshire  Chronicle  and  Gazette 
that  Sir  Stephen  read  the  news,  and  it 
was  confirmed  by  a  letter  received  from 
his  son,  and  written  by  that  son's  happy 
bride  !  The  epistle  was  couched  in  terms 
of  exultant  defiance,  and  utterly  ignored 
all  parental  authority  both  for  the 
present    and   in    the    time    to    come. 

Sir  Stephen  North  croft  clenched  his 
fists  and  ground  his  teeth  in  savage,  im- 
potent fury  and  despair.  It  is  possible 
that  some  conviction  of  his  short-sighted 
policy  may   have    flashed    across    his    pre- 
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judiced  mind  :  but  if  that  was  the  case, 
he  certainly  never  avowed  it.  Mrs. 
Euskett  did  not  venture  to  face  her 
master.  She  anticipated  her  dismissal, 
but  in  settling  her  accounts  with  him 
through  the  post,  she  made  some  meek 
reference  to  the  possibility  of  his  giving 
the  young  couple  an  allowance.  She 
was  referred  to  the  family  solicitor,  and 
that  gentleman  informed  her  that  Mr. 
Philip's  present  means  of  existence  would 
be  limited  to  the  interest  on  the  small 
fortune  left  him  by  his  mother.  Sir 
Stephen  declined  to  assist  his  son  in 
any  manner  whatever.  Well,  £350  a 
year  was  not  much,  but  it  was  a  com- 
fortable certainty,  and  the  time  must 
come  sooner  or  later,  when  the  heir  of 
Pineridge  would  inherit  both  title  and 
fortune. 

VOL.   IT.  N 
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Thus  Mrs.  Euskett  and  her  daughter 
managed  to  console  themselves.  Indeed 
they  had  accomplished  the  great  pur- 
pose of  their  lives,  and  the  old  lady, 
after  spending  some  months  with  her 
"  dear  children "  in  London,  went  on  a 
visit  to  a  sister  living  in  Ireland,  where, 
in  the  course  of  the  year,  her  health 
broke  up,  and  she  died,  leaving  Isabel 
most    of  her   not    inconsiderable     savings. 

When,  not  long  after  this  event, 
Philip's  son  was  borne  to  him,  he  was 
certainly  happier  than  at  any  period 
since  the  cruel  loss  of  Lina.  But  as 
time  went  on,  Isabel's  true  character 
disclosed  itself. 

The  mask  of  patient  amiability  she 
had  so  persistently  worn  during  the  long 
period  of  her  probation  as  Philip's  com- 
panion  was    by    degrees  lifted    when  she 
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had  won  her  waiting  game  and  the 
coveted  husband.  After  the  novelty  of 
her  position  as  Mrs.  Northcroft  had  lost 
its  charm,  and  the  claims  of  her  helpless 
baby  and  its  almost  equally  dependent 
father  began  to  try  her  temper  and  cur- 
tail her  liberty,  she  flung  the  fair-seem- 
ing mask  aside  altogether.  In  fact  she 
rather  enjoyed  watching  poor  Philip's 
manifest  amazement  as  he  began  to 
realize  the  true  vulgar  nature  of  the 
woman  who  had  deluded  him  into  be- 
lieving her  to  be  gentle  and  tender- 
hearted. She  had  never  been  capable 
of  affording  him  the  intellectual  com- 
panionship he  sorely  craved,  and  as  his 
affliction  hindered  him  from  taking  her 
about  to  the  amusements  of  the  me- 
tropolis,   which    was    her    ne    plus    ultra 

of  human     felicity,    she    soon    began     to 
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neglect  him.  She  sought  out  her  cousin 
and  once  confidential  friend,  Mrs.  Hop- 
kins, and  spending  long  days  and  even- 
ings in  the  congenial  society  of  that 
enterprising  lady  and  her  theatrical  cir- 
cle, left  her  blind  husband  to  the 
chance  care  and  companionship  of  land- 
lady or   nurse-girl. 

This  was  the  darkest  side  of  Philip's 
fate,  and  when  Lina  came  unexpectedly 
upon  it,  it  made  her  wonder  yet  more 
what  could  possibly  have  induced  him 
to   marry  that  odious    woman. 


CHAPTER  X. 


UNDER   ONE    HOOF. 


/^^N  the  third  day  after  she  had  en- 
gaged the  parlours  of  Mrs.  Burt's 
house,  and  paid  her  deposit  money,  Lina, 
under  the  assumed  name  of  Miss  Berger, 
took  possession  of  her  new  quarters. 

When  she  fully  determined  on  this 
dangerous  and  adventurous  plan  for 
satisfying  the  cravings  of  her  soul,  and, 
as  she  trusted,  for  being  in  some  remote 
way  of  use  to  Philip,  she  foresaw  many 
of  the  difficulties  of  preserving  her  most 
necessary  incognito. 

Prominent  amongst  these,  of  course, 
was  the  possibility  of  Philip's  recognising 
her  voice.     Clearly  he   had   not   done   so 
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when  she  was  singing,  but  how  would  it 
be  if  she  had  to  speak  to  him?  And  in 
all  probability  she  would  sooner  or  later. 
Her  long  residence  at  Hamburg  had 
brought  back  much  of  the  foreign  accent 
native  to  her,  but  which  she  had  lost 
entirely  during  those  happy  seven  or 
eight  years  spent  in  England.  She  had 
but  to  take  care  to  make  the  most  of 
this  now  when  the  moment  came,  and  she 
doubted  not  that  the  tones  of  her  voice 
would  be  sufficiently  changed  to  prevent 
the  blind  man  from  discovering  anything 
in  it  which  could  recall  her  to  his 
memory  after  this  long  lapse   of  time. 

She  had  ^^romised  little  Hubert  some 
toys  and  goodies  on  the  occasion  of  their 
first  meeting,  and,  as  she  packed  these 
intended  gifts  in  her  box,  she  positively 
trembled   with   emotion     and    excitement. 
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To  be  under  one  roof  with  Philip  and 
his  son ;  to  call  the  child  Hubert,  to 
hold  that  dear  tiny  hand  in  her  own ; 
to  listen  to  his  pretty  chatter,  and  wonder 
at  the  precocious  wisdom  of  the  sad-eyed 
boy's  utterances :  all  these  anticipations 
filled  Lina's  heart  to  overflowing,  and 
sent  many  salt  tears  coursing  over  her 
sweet  face. 

She  had  scant  hope,  as  matters  stood, 
of  being  of  much  personal  service  to 
Philip,  or  of  watching  over  him  in  any 
direct  way.  But  what  should  prevent 
her  from  seeking  the  constant  companion- 
ship of  his  child  ?  In  her  brief  conver- 
sation with  the  communicative,  pleasant- 
looking  landlady,  Lina  had  learnt  enough 
about  the  lodgers  on  the  first  floor  to 
convince  her  that  little  Hubert  stood 
sadly  in  need  of   the   tender  consideration 
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which  mothers  mostly  give  to  deUcate 
children,  and  which  this  one  was  evi- 
dently reared  without.  We  have  seen 
enough  of  Mrs.  Philip  Norther  oft  as 
Isabel  Euskett  to  know  that  she  was 
absolutely  selfish.  Her  own  will  and 
pleasure  had  always  been  paramount : 
she  knew  no  greater  satisfaction  than  the 
pursuit  of  individual  gratification,  and 
she  was  now  apt  to  feel  and  to  manifest 
great  anger  whenever  her  momentary 
caprice  was  interfered  with.  She  bitterly 
resented  her  husband's  disinclination  to 
be  dragged  about  to  all  the  diversions, 
plays,  concerts,  and  shows  which  the 
metropolis  offered,  and  which  so  greatly 
delighted  her.  Long  before  little  Hubert 
could  speak  he  was  pressed  into  the 
service  of  her  pleasure-seeking  existence, 
carried    to    the    theatre,    rocked    to    sleep 
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to  the  strains  of  the  band  at  pro- 
menade concerts,  and,  when  a  nursemaid 
was  available,  borne  to  flower  and  other 
shows,  as  a  companion  to  his  enterprising 
mamma.  By  the  time  he  was  sufficiently 
independent  to  walk  he  was  seldom  left 
at  home.  His  mother  dressed  him  in 
raiment  of  gorgeous  hues,  first  in  a 
Scotch  kilt  made  of  satin,  then  in  a  navy 
blue  velvet  gold-braided  suit  as  an 
aspirant  sailor.  The  little  fellow,  with 
his  pale  face  and  wistful,  dark  eyes, 
looked  more  like  a  pretty  wax  doll  than 
an  ordinary  child,  and  his  early  launch 
into  the  dissipation  of  concert-room  and 
theatre  soon  taught  him  that  primary 
lesson  of  social  success — to  suffer  in 
patience  and  silence.  Philip  loved  his 
small,  thoughtful  son  passionately.  The 
vast    capacity    for    tenderness    which    his 
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unsympathetic  wife  failed  to  comprehend 
or  respond  to  was  soon  lavished  upon 
the  innocent  baby,  who  from  very  early 
days  seemed  to  appreciate  and  understand 
it.  Of  the  tender  link  uniting  father  and 
son  Lina  gained  some  knowledge  in  her 
first  chatty  interview  with  little  Hubert 
the  morning  after  her  arrival  in  Bedford 
Gardens.  What  task  could  be  more  in- 
viting, more  inspiriting  for  one  of  her 
temperament,  than  to  devote  herself 
utterly  to  this  child,  and  through  him 
to  approach  his  father?  By  carefully 
teaching  and  training  Hubert  to  serve 
and  make  himself  useful  to  his  blind 
parent  in  every  possible  way,  she  felt 
that  she  was  indirectly  but  surely  minis- 
tering to  the  comfort  and  well-being  of  him 
on  whom  for  so  many  years  she  had  be- 
stowed her  undivided  care  and  affection. 
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Mrs.  Northcroft's  perpetual  absence  from 
home  made  Lina's  attentions  to  the  child 
doubly  acceptable  to  his  helpless  father. 

On  one  occasion  (a  most  memorable 
one  this  to  Lina)  Philip  actually  sum- 
moned up  sufficient  courage  to  bid  little 
Hubert  ask  kind  Miss  Berger  "if  father 
might  come  too,"  when  the  good  hidy 
called  her  small  protege  to  prepare  for 
the  walk  which  had  become  a  matter 
of  frequent    occurrence. 

The  blind  man,  who  felt  the  confine- 
ment within  the  four  walls  of  liis  lonely 
room  cruelly  as  a  prisoner  does,  longed 
to  break  this  dreary  monotony  by  a 
walk  in  those  beautiful  Kensington  Gar- 
dens, of  which  his  boy  gave  him  such 
pretty,  enticing  descriptions,  by  his  prattle 
of  green  grass,  bright  water,  pretty  birds, 
and   big,    big    trees. 
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"Papa  so  tired  of  stajdng  at  home  all 
alone,"  whispered  Hubert,  close  to  Miss 
Berger's  ear,  as  he  wound  loving  arms 
about  her  neck  and  preferred  his  peti- 
tion, amidst  quite  a  volley  of  fond  little 
kisses ;  "  he  wants  bad  to  go  walk  wid 
us.  May  he  come  to  pretty  gardens 
too?" 

What    could   Lina    say? 

Although  she  had  heard  Philip's  voice 
in  the  house,  and  on  the  stairs,  over 
and  over  again ;  although  the  loving 
child  was  a  constant  link  of  communi- 
cation between  her  and  the  blind  man, 
and  carried  numerous  messages,  courteous 
and  grateful,  from  one  to  the  other ; 
yet  she  had  hitherto  studiously  avoided 
finding  herself  face  to  face  with  the  man 
who  had  never  ceased  to  hold  the  reins 
of  her    destiny   in    his    keeping,    although 
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the    trust    had    long    become    all    uncon- 
scious   on    his    part. 

ISTow  he  had  made  a  direct  appeal  to 
her,  and  through  his  sweet,  lovable  little 
son,  whom  surely  no  one  could  have  the 
heart  to  refuse  at  any  time.  Though 
the  ordeal  of  thus  meeting  Philip  again, 
of  being  so  near  to  him  and  yet  sepa- 
rated by  such  a  gulf,  seemed  a  cruel 
one  to  Lina,  it  had  an  undeniable  fas- 
cination for  her.  She  should  hear  his 
low,  melodious  voice  again.  She  would 
feel  the  clinging  pressure  of  his  arm 
as  she  guided  him  gently,  cautiously 
along  crowded  footways,  over  dangerous 
crossings.  "  Tell  your  dear  father  1 
shall  be  most  happy,  if  he  will  trust 
himself  to  me,"  she  whispers  tenderly  to 
Hubert,  and  kisses  the  wistful  baby  face 
eagerly    as    she     speaks.       "  Be    sure    to 
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say  '  if  he  will  trust  himself  to  me,' 
Hughie." 

Hughie  gravely  delivers  himself  of  his 
important  message,  and  having  cleverly 
assisted  dear  father  in  finding  hat,  stick, 
and  gloves,  he  leads  him  cautiously  down 
the  stairs,  and  straight  into  Miss  Berger's 
parlour. 

The  moment  had  come ;  mechanically 
she  extends  her  hand  and  shakes  his, 
dropping  it  even  as  she  stammers  some 
commonplace  words  of  greeting.  She  is 
trembling  from  head  to  foot,  she  feels 
faint,  and  a  sob  almost  chokes  her 
utterance. 

Oh  that  she  might  fold  him  in  her 
arms  just  once,  this  once !  might  tell  him 
all  her  love  and  all  her  suffering,  might 
seek  to  make  him  understand  her  un- 
changing fidelity,  her  profound   sympathy 
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with  him,  both  now  and  ever  since!  .  .  . 
But  no;  that  must  not,  cannot  be.  With 
a  supreme  effort,  she  steadies  herself,  and 
summoning  all  her  resolution  to  the 
rescue,  responds  in  coldly  measured  tones 
to  the  child's  eager  entreaty,  "  Come 
along  now,  do,  for  we's  all  quite  weady, 
and  don't  want  to  wait  no  more." 

"  Allow  me,  Mr.  JS'orthcroft,"  she  says, 
still  preserving  her  cold  manner,  and 
studiously  emphasizing  her  foreign  accent, 
as  she  turns  to  the  blind  man,  and  lays 
her  hand  upon  his  arm.  She  guides  him 
gently  out  of  the  house,  along  the  narrow 
garden  path,  then  into  the  quiet  street 
beyond. 

Philip  is  vaguely  disappointed  in  Miss 
Berger.  He  had  asked  Hubert  so  many 
questions  about  her,  and  had  managed  to 
gather    so    much     information    concerning 
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her  looks,  manner,  speech,  and  bearing 
from  his  indifferent  wife  and  garrulous 
Mrs.  Burt,  that  he  was  prepared  to  meet 
a  highly  interesting,  sympathetic,  and 
somewhat  emotional  woman,  instead  of 
which  Miss  Berger  at  first  appears  to  him 
cold,  reserved,  and  almost  callous. 

Her  strong  foreign  accent  jars  on  his 
sensitive  ears,  and  there  is  an  odd  hesi- 
tation in  her  speech  at  times  which 
betrays  some  kind  of  nervousness  and 
frets  him  also.  But  the  way  in  which 
she  guides  and  watches  over  him  is 
admirable,  ^ever  since  he  lost  his  Lina 
has  he  been  so  well  cared  for  in  his 
wanderings  abroad. 

Ah,  Lina !  she  was  the  same  height  as 
this  Miss  Berger,  he  can  judge  of  this 
by  the  relative  position  of  his  arm  to 
hers.     Her  step  was   as  light  and  springy 
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as  that  of  his  present  companion;  but 
her  voice,  her  clear,  fluent,  unhesitating 
English  speech,  how  different ! 

He  utters  a  profound  sigh,  and  she, 
who  is  listening  on  the  tenter-hooks  of 
expectation  for  any  and  every  sign  from 
him,  can  scarce  convince  herself  that  to 
her  fancy  alone  the  name  of  Lina  was 
whispered  with  that  sorrowful  sigh. 

This  walk  proved  the  severest  ordeal 
through  Avhich  Lina  had  passed  as  yet. 
To  lay  her  guiding  hand  on  Philip's  arm, 
and  yet  to  speak  to  him  in  a  disguised 
voice  and  Avith  the  quiet  indifference  of  a 
stranger,  was  a  crucial  test  indeed,  but, 
thanks  to  Hubert's  pretty  prattle,  her 
attention  was  in  a  great  measure  diverted 
from  herself  and  her  own  feelings,  and  by 
the  time  the  walk  was  over  and  Philip 
thanked    her    for    the    pleasure    she    had 
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given  him  she  felt  grateful  for  the  new 
experience  which  had  proved  eminently 
satisfactory  to  all  concerned. 

Little  Hubert  had  thus  cemented  the 
first  link  in  a  chain  of  friendly  communi- 
cation with  the  lodgers  upstairs ;  and 
for  the  next  two  months  things  went 
smoothly  and  pleasantly.  Even  Mrs. 
Northcroft  felt  grateful  in  a  measure  to 
that  good-natured  Miss  Berger,  of  whom 
the  landlady  spoke  in  such  high  terms, 
and  who  showed  herself  ready  to  relieve 
Isabel  on  every  possible  occasion  of  her 
distasteful  responsibilities  in  regard  to  her 
helpless  husband  and  son. 

A  sudden  attack  of  croup,  which  seized 
little  Hubert  in  the  middle  of  the  nioht 
and  caused  the  greatest  consternation  in 
the  household  of  No.  100,  gave  Lina  a 
fresh     opportunity     of    rendering    herself 
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actively  useful.  Mrs.  Northcroft  com- 
plaining of  violent  headache  and  becoming 
hysterical,  willingly  yielded  her  child  up 
to  the  kind-hearted  lodger,  who,  taking 
the  invalid  in  her  arms,  carried  him  away 
to  her  own  room,  interviewed  the  doctor, 
and  insisted  upon  taking  entire  charge  of 
the  child,  who  was  certainly  very  ill, 
and  whose  husky,  choking  cough  was 
terrible  to  listen  to.  Lina  waited  and 
watched  throughout  that  night  and  the 
following  day.  Strong  measures  had  been 
used  as  the  case  required  ;  but  the  result 
was  most  satisfactory,  for  the  second 
night  little  Hubert  slept  soundly  and 
peacefully. 

"  I  shall  be  so  glad  to  keep  your  little 
one  in  my  own  room,  if  you  will  allow 
me,"  said  Lina  to  Mrs.  Northcroft  in  her 

gentlest  manner.      "I  am  so  very  fond  of 
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children,  and  being  a  stranger  in  London, 
and  lonely,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  me  to  have 
the  care  of  this  dear  little  fellow.  You 
evidently  are  not  strong,  you  have  your 
husband  to  attend  to,  and  this  makes  it 
all  the  more  necessary  that  the  care  of 
the  child  should  be  taken  off  your  hands." 
"Quite  a  nice-spoken,  sensible  young 
person  that  Miss  Berger,"  remarked  Mrs. 
Norther  oft  to  her  husband  in  tones  of 
approving  condescension. 

"But  are  we  justified  in  taking  advan- 
tage of  her  good  nature  to  this  extent  ? " 
asked  considerate  Philip,  doubtfully. 

"  Oh,  she  is  a  born  old  maid ! "  cried 
Isabel,  laughing.  "  That  sort  of  woman 
always  loves  other  people's  children,  not 
being  blessed  or  teased  with  any  of  their 
own,  and  there's  nothing  pleases  them 
half   so  much   as  fussing    over  invalids  or 
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any  one  that's  afflicted.  I  know  her 
style  thoroughly,  and  I'm  quite  sure 
she  would  be  delighted  to  read  to  or 
wait  upon  you  if  I  gave  her  half  a 
chance.  But  one  of  my  babies  is  enough 
to  bother  her  with  at  a  time — when 
next  I  particularly  want  to  go  off  to  the 
theatre,  and  you  don't  care  to  accompany 
me,  I  shall  request  Miss  Berger  to  look 
after  you  as  Avell  as  Hughie.  That  will 
give  her  a  notion  of  some  of  the  plea- 
sures of  matrimony." 

"  But  it  is  not  every  wife  who  is 
burdened  as  you  are,  my  poor  Isa,"  said 
Philip,  with  tender  compassion,  and  he 
felt  his  way  across  the  room  to  where 
his  wife  was  sitting,  and  kissed  those  red 
lips  which  so  seldom  smiled  upon  him 
now,  and  rarely,  if  ever,  addressed  a  kind 
word  to  him. 
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"Miss  Berger  cannot  be  an  English- 
woman," Philip  remarked  to  his  wife  one 
day ;  "  she  speaks  with  a  very  strong 
foreign  accent,  and  her  name  certainly  is 
a  German  one." 

Mrs.  Northcroft  duly  reported  this 
leading  observation  to  the  lodger. 

"  Yes,  I  am  German,"  said  Lina 
quietly,  and  was  thankful  to  find  that 
her  partially  affected  accent  had  success- 
fully misled  Philip's  acute  hearing. 
During  the  latter  years  of  their  close 
companionship,  she  had,  of  course  spoken 
English  perfectly ;  therefore  her  strong 
foreign  speech  now  had  served  to  baffle 
him  completely,  as  she  designed  it 
should,  for  his  Lina  was  not  associated 
in  his  mind  with  any  foreign  element 
whatever. 

"As    far   as    I    can    make    out,"    Mrs. 
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Norther  oft  informed  her  husband  after 
some  consultation  with  the  landlady, 
"  this  girl  must  have  been  in  England 
before,  though  she  says  she  has  only 
just  come  over  from  Germany  now. 
She's  come  to  see  after  a  will  or  some- 
thing connected  with  her  parent's  death, 
for  she  said  she  was  an  orphan,  and 
Mrs.  Burt  tells  me  that  she  seems 
awfully  dull  and  lonely  at  all  times ; 
that's  one  reason  for  her  taking  so  to 
Hughie,  and  I'm  sure  it  would  be  quite 
a  kindness  on  your  part  if  you  would 
get  over  your  bashfulness  and  let  me 
ask  her  to  come  up  and  be  company 
to  you  when  I  am   obliged  to  go  out." 

Mrs.  Xorthcroft  was  more  and  more 
frequently  "  obliged "  to  go  out  now. 
What  little  compunction  she  may  once 
have     had     about     leaving     her    helpless 
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family  was  completely  dispelled  so  soon 
as  she  felt  she  could  shift  her  responsi- 
bilities wholly  on  the  willing  shoulders 
of  that  complaisant  Miss  Berger.  Mrs. 
Hopkins,  in  the  Waterloo  Eoad,  was  al- 
ways pleased  and  proud  to  receive  her 
handsomely-dressed  cousin  in  these  days, 
and  Isabel,  sure  that  Miss  Berger  would 
pay  all  necessary  attention  to  those  that 
the  selfish  wife  ruthlessly  left  behind  her, 
departed  upon  every  conceivable  pretext 
day  after  day,  night  after  night.  There 
were  times  when  Lina's  intense  disgust 
at  the  woman's  selfishness  almost  de- 
prived her  of  the  power  of  treating  her 
fellow-lodger  with  civility,  but  the  re- 
membrance of  poor  Philip  invariably 
served  to  dispel  the  rising  indignation. 
She  was  perfectly  aware  of  the  beneficial 
influence   her   presence   was  beginning    to 
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have  on  the  blmd  man,  who,  without 
the  faintest  suspicion  of  her  identity  and 
wholly  without  recognising  her,  gradually 
showed  by  an  increasing  cheerfulness  of 
face  and  contentedness  of  manner  that 
her  companionship  Avas  soothing  and 
congenial  to  him.  Many  and  bitter  were 
the  struggles  poor  Lina  had  with  her- 
self during  the  happy  yet  trying  weeks 
that  followed. 

"By  God's  help  I  will  fulfil  my  duty 
to  the  uttermost ! "  This  had  been  her 
resolute  declaration  to  herself  when  she 
embarked  on  her  perilous  enterprise,  and 
with  the  true  courage  of  complete  self- 
abnegation  she  had  bravely  fought 
against  all  outside  obstacles  and  difficul- 
ties ;  most  bravely  against  the  tender 
impulses  of  her  loving  heart.  Her  in- 
fluence    on      Philip      personally      seemed 
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almost  mesmeric  in  its  character,  and 
there  were  times  when  she  was  guiding 
him  and  held  his  hand  in  hers  that  the 
force  of  the  situation,  so  near  to  him 
and  yet  so  far,  troubled  her  and  caused 
her  the  greatest  confusion.  A  chance 
word,  the  unpremeditated  touch  of  his 
hand,  a  sudden  movement,  a  tone  or 
inflection  of  her  voice,  any  one  of  these 
things  might  betray  her  to  him,  whose 
strong  powers  of  observation  had  so 
often  caused  her  to  marvel  in  the  old 
days.  Alas,  if  once  suspicion  were 
roused  in  his  mind,  worse  still  if  convic- 
tion of  her  identity  should  flash  upon 
him,  then  all  her  hope  and  endeavour  to 
serve  and  look  after  him  and  his  child 
must  come  to  a  sudden  and  terrible 
end.  Thoroughly  realizing  the  danger 
which   such   a    discovery    would  bring    in 
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its  train,  Lina  was  more  than  ever 
determined  to  preserve  by  every  means 
in  her  power  her  difficult  and  most  im- 
portant secret.  As  Mrs.  Northcroft's 
increasingly  frequent  absences  made 
Lina's  visits  to  the  drawinor-room  matters 
of  diurnal  occurrence,  her  first  anxious 
feelings  of  shrinking  timidity  presently  gave 
way  to  the  exigences  of  habit  and  routine. 
One  night,  long  after  Lina  had  retired 
to  rest,  Mrs.  Burt  knocked  at  her  door, 
and  in  an  agitated  voice  implored  her  to 
come  upstairs  instantly  and  to  see  to 
little  Master  Hubert,  who  was  seized  with 
another  horrible  choking  fit  of  croupy 
cough.  Mr.  Northcroft  had  found  his 
way  to  the  landlady's  room,  which  was 
on  the  upper  floor,  and  summoned  her 
in  hot  haste.  His  wife  had  gone  to  the 
theatre  and  had   not  yet  returned. 
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"Shall  I  run  for  the  doctor,  Miss 
Berger,  or  will  you  come  up  and  see  to 
the  poor  little  fellow  with  me?  You 
nursed  him  so  cleverly  before,  and  I, 
never  having  had  any  children  of  my 
own,  really  have  not  the  least  idea  of 
what  to  do   for  this  poor  darling." 

"Wrap  him  in  a  blanket  and  carry  him 
down  to  me  instantly !"  cried  Lina  without 
hesitation.  "I  will  take  charge  of  him 
here,  and,  if  we  apply  the  remedies 
requisite,   you    need   call   no    doctor." 

This  having  eventually  been  done  by 
the  skilled  and  thoughtful  angel  in  the 
house,  Lina  was  at  last  gratified  by  seeing 
the  little  one  sleeping  quietly  in  her  bed. 
She  herself  was  in  a  state  of  feverish 
restlessness  and  impatience.  Where  could 
Mrs.  Northcroft  be  staying  at  this  hour? 
It  was  past  one  o'clock.      Tired  of  pacing 
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to  and  fro  in  her  little  parlour,  Lina 
established  herself  at  the  window,  looked 
out  in  the  clear  moonlight  night,  and 
eagerly  watched  for  the  return  of  the 
pleasure-seeking    truant. 

Presently  a  hansom  stopped  short  a 
few  doors  off,  and  Lina  saw  a  muffled 
figure  alight  with  the  assistance  of  a  tall 
man.  Could  this  be  Mrs.  Northcroft? 
If  so,  who  was  her  companion  ?  The 
hansom  waited  while  the  couple  walked 
quietly  on  to  the  gate  of  No.  100. 
Arrived  there,  the  man  folded  his  com- 
panion closely  in  his  arms  for  an  instant, 
and  then  returned  to  the  cab,  while  Mrs. 
Northcroft  let  herself  in  with  a  latch-key, 
and  quietly,  stealthily  crept  upstairs. 
Perhaps  she  never  missed  her  child  from 
his  empty  cot,  she  certainly  did  not  come 
down    to    inquire    after    him,    and    Lina, 
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worn  out,  body  and  mind,  depressed  by 
a  new  and  terrible  presentiment  of  evil, 
at  last  lay  down  by  the  side  of  the  child, 
and  fell  into  the  dreamless  sleep  of 
exhaustion. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


FKOil    MAY    TO    NOVEMBER. 


nTHEOUGHOUT  little  Hubert's  illness 
during  the  first  violent  attack  of 
croup,  and  again  in  the  relapse,  which 
proved  still  more  serious  by  reason  of 
its  lono^er  duration  and  greater  severitv, 
he  had  clung  with  demonstrative  prefer- 
ence to  that  kind,  gentle  Miss  Berger, 
who  most  ably  fulfilled  the  tender  duties 
of  a  solicitous  mother,  and  in  which  his 
own  parent  had  ever  lamentably  failed. 
Mrs.  Xorthcroft  an  evening  or  two  before 
the  child  was  ill  had  obstinately  insisted 
on  takinfT  him  to  a  theatre.  The  weather 
was  wet  and  gusty,  and  the  chill  of  the 
night  air,  after  the  heated  atmosphere  of  the 
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play-house,  had  given  the  httle  fellow  fresh 
cold,  which  culminated  as  we  have  seen. 
The  sensitive  child's  affection  for  his 
"  sweet  lady,"  as  he  always  calls  Lina  now, 
increases  day  by  day,  and  he  very  soon 
ceases  to  be  happy  or  content  unless  he 
is  in  her  presence.  As  he  has  always 
been  his  father's  comfort  and  companion, 
these  childish  links  involve  Lina  more 
and  more,  and  necessitate  her  seeing  Philip 
much  oftener  than  she  finds  reconcilable 
with  that  stern  duty  of  self-abnegation 
which  is  her  holiest  and  first.  Still,  as 
her  motives  are  absolutely  pure  and  all 
her  striving  tends  solely  to  serve  him, 
unrecognised  herself,  she  perseveres  in  her 
difficult  task,  and  there  are  moments 
when  its  very  hardships  are  her  consola- 
tion ;  for  she  rejoices  in  them,  as  she 
feels    that   she   is  sacrificing  herself,  with- 
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out  seeking  or  hoping  for  any  visible 
reward  save  that  of  knowing  that  she 
benefits  him  whom  she  has  ever  loved  far 
better  than  herself.  She  lives  with  rigid 
economy  ;  and  as  she  possesses  that 
reserve  fund  so  long  ago  put  by  in  case 
of  a  rainy  day,  she  has  no  immediate 
anxieties  about  her  modest  finances,  and 
devotes  herself  unreservedly  to  the  one 
now  paramount  purpose  of  her  existence. 
She  tells  the  boy  stories  and  reads  to  him 
by  the  hour  together  ;  she  teaches  him 
his  letters,  and  guides  his  fragile  little 
hand  in  forming  preliminary  pothooks  in 
a  copybook. 

Philip,  who  is  left  alone  to  a  greater 
extent  than  ever  by  his  gadabout  wife, 
often  begs  to  be  allowed  to  sit  in  Miss 
Berger's  parlour  and  listen  to  these  lessons. 
It    amuses    and    interests    him    greatly    to 

VOL.    II.  p 
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judge  of  his  boy's  rapid  improvement. 
He  asks  for  that  coveted  permission  very 
humbly,  for  the  unmistakable  reserve  of 
Miss  Berger's  behaviour  to  him  prevents 
any  approach  to  familiarity  of  manner  on 
either  side,  and  effectually  establishes  a 
ceremonious  barrier  between  them.  His 
extreme  sensitiveness  strengthens  and 
assists  this  condition  of  things,  but  he 
also  is  unselfish  in  his  way,  poor  fellow, 
and  his  child's  interests  are  far  more  im- 
portant to  him  than  the  indulgence  of 
any  personal  whims. 

One  evenincT  as  Lina  is  sittins^  in  her 
own  apartment  in  the  gloaming,  with 
little  Hubert  on  her  knee,  the  child  sud- 
denly says,  "  Can  you  sing,  sweet  lady  ?  " 

"  Yes,  a  little,"  is  the  reply. 

"  Will  you  sing  me  a  song — some  pretty 
song  ?     Me  would  so  like  it." 
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Then  she  breaks  mto  a  soft,  low  melody, 
and  the  child  remains  watching  her  with 
profound  admiration,  and,  as  she  finishes, 
immediately  asks  for  more.  "  More,  more 
songs."  Lina  complies,  and  Philip,  who 
has  come  to  an  end  of  his  powers  of 
endurance  in  the  dismal  solitude  above, 
cautiously  guides  himself  downstairs  soon 
after  the  sweet  tones  of  Miss  Bero-er's 
voice  have  reached  his  ears.  For  a  while 
he  waits  in  the  passasfe,  then,  oivinsf  a 
timid,  liesitating  tap  at  the  door,  he  enters 
the  parlour. 

"May  I  be  permitted  to  stay  and  hear 
your  song  ? "  he  asks.  "  Some  of  the 
notes  travelled  upstairs,  and  tempted  me 
to  come  where  I  can  hear  more  dis- 
tinctly." 

"  Certainly,  if  it  pleases  you,  Mr.  JSTorth- 

croft,"    says   Lina    quietly,    after    guiding 

p  2 
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him  to  a  chair,  and  she  continues  the 
dulcet  strains  of  Schubert's  "  Serenade," 
which  Hubert  has  pronounced  "  so  pretty." 

Presently,  as  the  blind  man  sits  listening 
with  rapt  attention  and  delight,  a  strange 
uneasiness  steals  over  him.  Evidently 
somethino^  a^tatino-  has  occurred  to  his 
mind,  for  when  the  song  ends  he  stands 
suddenly  upright. 

"I  don't  remember,"  he  says,  "  to  have 
heard  you  sing  before,  and  yet  there  are 
certain  notes  in  your  voice  which  seem 
to  remind  me — seem  to  make  me  fancy  I 
must  have  done  so." 

He  pauses.  Lina  is  in  terror  of  anti- 
cipation. Has  she  revived  some  old 
memory?  Has  the  perilous  part  she  is 
playing  been  carried  too  far?  His  next 
words,  however,  reassure  her. 

"Ah!"   he    cries    eagerly,  just   as   the 


rom 
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silence  is  becoming  painful,  "  now  I  know, 
it  is  that  Madame  Armgart  of  whom  you 
remind  me — Madame  Armgart,  who  has 
been  singing  lately  at  the  St.  James's 
Hall. 

There  is  another  pause,  but  not  for 
long.  Lina  sees  the  way  of  escape,  and 
instantly  catches  at  it. 

"  You  have  a  good  memory,  Mr.  Xorth- 
croft,"  she  says  ;  "  for,  to  be  quite  candid 
with  you,  I  will  confess  that  I  am  that 
Madame  Armgart.  It  is  my  name  ;  but, 
as  my  engagement  is  over,  I  am  anxious 
for  private  reasons  that  it  should  not  be 
known  I  am  still  in  England ;  therefore 
I  call  myself  at  present  Miss  Berger." 

Why  should  she  deny  thus  much  of 
her  identity?  It  is  better  frankly  to 
admit  it,  for  the  Lina  of  bygone  days 
cannot  possibly  be  associated  in  the  blind 
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man's  mind  with  the  professional  singer 
he  has  lately  heard  at  a  public  concert. 

To  Philip  this  admission  of  Miss  Berger's 
makes  many  things  appear  clear  which 
hitherto  have  perplexed  and  troubled 
him. 

His  fellow-lodger's  identity  Avith  Madame 
Armgart  fully  and  for  the  first  time  ex- 
plains the  haunting  feeling  which  has  so 
often  jDossessed  him  in  this  lady's  pre- 
sence, the  feeling  that  he  knows  her,  has 
met  her,  heard  her  voice  somewhere.  He 
implores  her  now  to  sing,  to  sing  again 
and  again.  He  becomes  eager  to  elo- 
quence in  his  praise  of  her  sweet  voice 
and  admirable  enunciation.  Fortunately 
there  is  no  piano  in  the  house,  or  else 
Lina,  carried  away  by  musical  enthusiasm, 
might  have  drifted  into  some  of  the  songs 
she   used    to    sing    to    his    accompaniment, 
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just  as  he  most  assuredly  would  have 
commenced  to  play  the  never-forgotten 
strains  as  soon  as  his  fingers  touched  the 
keys,  and  then,  inevitably,  the  discovery 
might  easily  have  gone  the  one  step 
farther.  As  it  is,  she  is  safe  ;  and,  care- 
fully managed,  the  music  may  be  turned 
to  good  account,  and  become  yet  another 
means  of  disguise.  All  this  Lina  schools 
herself  to  bear  constantly  in  mind.  She 
keeps  close  guard  over  her  voice,  her 
pronunciation,  and  her  emotion,  and 
manages  to  confine  the  successive  musical 
entertainments,  of  which  that  serenade 
made  the  beginning,  to  such  songs  as  are 
likely  rather  to  please  the  boy  than  the 
father.  She  carefully  avoids  ever  repeat- 
ing any  of  the  more  elaborate  pathetic 
strains  which  were  lier  favourites  and 
Philip's  in  the  days  so  long  ago. 
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This  sinCTino-  of  hers  affords  the  blmd 
man  a  new  source  of  unfailing  pleasure, 
and  getting  over  all  nervous  scruples  and 
shyness,  he  constantly  begs  to  be  sung 
to,  because  both  he  and  Hughie  "  love  it 
so."  In  the  course  of  time  it  occurs  to 
Philip  casually  to  inquire  if  Madame  Arm- 
gar  t,  as  he  prefers  to  call  her  on  these 
musical  occasions,  knows  certain  songs, 
which  he  then  mentions  by  name.  Of 
course  these  are  the  very  compositions 
she  has  determined  to  avoid,  and  she 
manages,  though  not  without  embarrass- 
ment, to  deny  the  knowledge  he  evidently 
hoped  she  possessed.  One  day  he  ven- 
tures to  ask  a  little  about  herself.  She 
evades  this  subject  with  evident  nervous- 
ness, alluded  vaguely  to  some  great  family 
troubles,  and  is  herself  intensely  relieved 
when    she    finds    her    tears    choking    her 
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utterance,  and  compelling  his  silence. 
Occasionally  she  reads  to  him,  but  the 
dangers  and  difficulties  of  tlie  part  she 
is  playing  are  ever  before  her,  and  she 
cannot  fail  to  see  that  there  are  moments 
when,  in  spite  of  all  her  striving  after 
disguise,  she  revives  memories  more  or 
less  vivid  in  Philip's  anxious  mind.  Still 
he  has  certainly  grown  happier  since  she 
took  up  her  abode  under  one  roof  with 
him  and  his  family.  That  is  her  conso- 
lation, her  justification,  and  her  joy.  His 
greater  content  is  all  she  can  hope  for, 
all  she  has  looked  for,  all  she  can  ever 
look  for  in  this  world ;  and  she  is  so  far 
satisfied    that    it    never    occurs    to    her    to 

expect  any  change   for   the  better. 
***** 

Six   quiet,    monotonous    months   passed, 
bringing   little  change   with   them,  except 
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in  the  seasons,  and  yet  how  fraught  with 
serious,  lifelong  import  were  those  months 
to  the  lodo^ers  in  Bedford  Gardens ! 

While  Philip,  his  child,  and  the  sweet 
lady  in  the  parlour  had  led,  after  a 
fashion,  a  happy,  peaceful  life,  Isabel 
had  plunged  deeper  and  deeper  into  the 
tempting  gulf  of  dissipation  to  which  her 
excitable  nature  and  frantic  pleasure- 
seeking  led  her. 

Had  Mrs.  Euskett  been  still  living 
she  would  have  acted  doubtless  as  a 
wholesome  check  upon  her  daughter's 
downward  career,  but,  with  the  removal 
from  this  world  of  the  erewhile  estim- 
able housekeeper,  Isabel  gradually  drifted 
back  into  the  careless  disregard  of  expe- 
diency. She  had  not  the  patience  to 
continue  the  waiting  game,  the  first  tricks 
of  which    she    had    secured,    without    the 
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promptings  and  controlling  advice  of  her 
parent.  The  possibility  of  the  doors  of 
Pineridge  Priory  being  thro^vn  open  to  her 
as  Lady  Northcroft  gradually  began  to 
appear,  as  time  went  on,  more  and  more 
remote.  Again  she  would  have  said  to 
herself,  had  she  known  the  expression, 
"  the  game  is  not  worth  the   candle." 

So  she  continues  to  estrange  herself 
step  by  step  from  her  husband  and  the 
onerous  duties  which  had  devolved  upon 
her  with  her  marriage.  With  the  petty 
jealousy  of  a  naturally  vulgar  mind  she 
resents  the  fact  that  the  lodger  in  the 
parlour  makes  her  own  perpetual  ab- 
sences from  home  matter  of  small  import 
to  Philip  and  Hubert,  and  yet  she  avails 
herself  to  the  utmost  of  the  liberty 
MissBerger's  good-natured  vigilance  allows 
her.     She    is    out    at    all    hours    now,  and 
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when  Philip  asks  for  some  account  of 
the  time  she  spends  gadding  about,  she 
turns  upon  him  with  the  sudden  bursts 
of  passion  to  which  he  is  but  too  well 
accustomed  already,  and,  taunting  him 
with  his  helplessness,  furiously  declares 
that  if  he  chooses  to  be  mewed  up  in 
dingy  lodgings  all  his  days  he  must  not 
expect  her  to  share  this  odious  captivity. 
Whilst  she  has  youth  and  good  looks, 
she  intends  to  make  the  best  of  them, 
and,  since  she  evidently  is  no  longer 
able  to  please  her  husband,  she  will  con- 
trive to  spend  her  time  with  those  who 
make  much  of  her,  and  provide  her  with 
the  amusement  of  which  Philip  selfishly 
desires  to  deprive  her. 

Sometimes  her  shrill  tones  of  ano-er  are 

o 

so  loud  and  piercing  that  they  reach 
Lina's    ears,    and    fill    her   with    a    sense 
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of   sickening  apprehension.     How  will    all 

this  quarrelling  end?     What  is  to  become 

of  poor   Philip,   alternately  neglected    and 

persecuted  as  he  is  ? 

***** 

It  is  the  nio-ht  followins;  one  of  the 
fiercest  and  loudest  of  these  conjugal 
discussions.  Mrs.  Northcroft,  evidently  in 
a  toAvering  passion,  has  rushed  out  of 
the  house,  slammincr  the  front  door  after 
her  with  such  violence  that  all  the 
crockery  and  windows  rattled.  This  tem- 
pestuous exit  has  happened  at  mid-day, 
and  Lina  devotes  all  the  afternoon  and 
eveninof  to  the  soothino^  of  the  ruffled 
tempers  of  her  two  helpless  prf)/^(/^'.s'. 
Philip  has  been  mentally  distressed,  and 
poor  little  Hubert  has  been  roughly  and 
most  undeservedly  punished  by  his  irate 
mother  prior  to  her  hasty  departure. 
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Having  given  the  child  his  supper, 
and  leaving  Mrs.  Burt  in  attendance  on 
her  blind  lodger,  Lina  returns  to  her 
own  rooms,  and  at  midnight  physically 
weary,  but  mentally  on  the  alert,  she 
creeps  shivering  into  her  bed. 

She  hears  the  clock  strike  each 
succeeding  quarter,  and  as  hour  follows 
hour  she  wonders  more  and  more 
anxiously  at  Mrs.  Northcroft's  extra- 
ordinarily prolonged  absence.  She  cannot 
sleep,  but  listens  and  waits  with  ever- 
increasing  nervousness  for  the  first 
familiar  sound  of  the  latch-key  with 
which  the  truant  lodger  makes  her  entry 
night    after   night. 

But  this  night  no  key  turns  in  the 
lock,  and  towards  morning,  just  as  the 
milk  boy  begins  his  rounds,  poor  Lina, 
utterly   exhausted,  falls  asleep. 
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"Mrs.  Xorthcroft  never  came  home  at 
all,"  says  Mrs.  Burt  as  she  enters  the 
parlour  with  Miss  Berger's  breakfast. 
This  startling  fact  is  of  course  freely  com- 
mented on  by  the  landlady  as  she  de- 
posits Miss  Berger's  tray  upon  the  table. 
The  state  of  affairs  matrimonial  "  in  the 
drawinof-rooms "  is  a  common  theme  for 
Mrs.  Burt's  orations.  Lina  hates  anything 
like  tittle-tattle,  and  as  far  as  possible 
discourages  the  confidences  forced  upon 
her,  but  she  cannot  entirely  prevent 
them.  "  With  all  her  wicked,  careless 
goings  on  and  goings  out,"  remarks 
the  landlady  with  a  meaning  smile,  "  she 
has  never  done  the  likes  of  this  before. 
Just  fancy  her  leaving  those  two  poor 
tilings,  a  pair  of  babies  I  call  them, 
to    shift   for   themselves    all    nicrht!" 

"She    must     have     been    unexpectedly 
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prevented  from  returning  home,"  says 
Lina,  lifting  her  hand  in  gentle  depreca- 
tion. 

"  Oh,  dear,  no ! "  cries  the  landlady 
with  impetuous  conviction.  "I  am  sure 
you  are  quite  mistaken  there,  miss;  my 
own  opinion  is,  and  1  have  good  reason 
for  what  I  say  too,  that  she  will  never 
come  back  at  all — never,   no,   never!" 

"  Oh,  no,  that  is  impossible.  What 
can  induce  you  to  say  such  a  thing? " 
exclaims  Lina  in  very  evident  dismay. 

Mrs.  Burt,  notwithstanding  her  good 
nature,  has  all  the  faults  of  the  gossip- 
ing middle-class  woman,  and  she  rejoices 
to  find  that  her  ambiguous  speech  has 
made  such  a  startling  impression  on  the 
very  reserved  lady  of  Avhom  she  has  al- 
ways stood  in  some  sort  of  awe.  She 
glances     at     her     doubtfully     now,     and, 
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noting  the  perplexed  expression  of  that 
gentle  face,  she  adds,  "  I  was  out  yester- 
day seeing  after  my  marketing;  and  just 
as  I  was  turning  round  the  corner  of 
Silver  Street  I  saw  a  hansom  cab  drawn 
up  against  the  kerb  on  the  other  side. 
It  was  a  private  hansom,  and  I  know 
it,  and  the  gentleman  that  owns  it,  and 
the  driver  well,  as  you  would  too.  Miss 
Berger,  if  ever  you  took  the  trouble  to 
look  out  of  window  like  the  rest  of 
us." 

Lina,  with  a  sudden  quickening  of 
all  her  pulses,  remembers  the  occur- 
rences of  that  moonlit  night,  not  so 
very  long  ago,  which  she  had  spent 
watching,  waiting,  at  her  window  while 
the  truant  mother's  child  slept  in  the 
room  adjoining. 

"And   what   connection    had    that    cab 
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with   Mrs.   Nortlicroft?"   she  asks,  wilfully 
ignoring    the   landlady's    innuendo. 

"  I  made  no  doubt  I  knew  for  whom 
the  cab  was  waiting  as  per  usual,"  is 
Mrs.  Burt's  prompt  reply,  "  and  in  a 
minute  I  knew  I  was  right.  I  had 
drawn  a  little  to  one  side,  and  there  I 
stood  watching,  wdien  the  lady  I  ex- 
pected came  running  down  our  gardens, 
crossed  the  road,  and  jumped  into  the 
cab  just  like  a  flash  of  lightning.  There 
was  a  big  portmanteau  on  the  top,  and 
as  soon  as  the  gentleman  inside  had 
helped  our  Mrs.  Northcroft  in,  he  ups 
and  he  says  to  the  driver,  '  Charing 
Cross  Hotel.'  Those  two  have  gone 
abroad  together — eloped,  as  you  may  say, 
miss.  I  feel  as  certain  sure  of  that  as 
that   I    am    standing   here ! " 


rom 
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Mrs.  Burt's  suspicions  were  full}^  ji-^sti- 
fied  by  the  sequence  of  events,  for  Mrs. 
Xorthcroft  did  not  return  either  on  the 
next  day    or  the    one    following. 

Phihp    speedily    grew  anxious,   restless, 

and    alarmed.      He    did    not    even    know 

the  precise  address  in  the  Waterloo  Eoad 

of    that     affectionate     cousin,    Mrs.    Jane 

Hopkins,  wdio  was  the  ostensible  cause   of 

his  wife's  perpetual    absences   from  home. 

Should   he   communicate   with    the    family 

solicitor    or     with    the      police  ?       Either 

course,  perhaps,    would    be   premature    at 

present.      For    the   moment    there  was  no 

one  to  turn  to  for  advice  but  Miss  Berger. 

She,  of    course,  did  all  that    she  could  to 

add  to  her    blind    friend's    peace  of   mind 

and  general  comfort  ;    but  she  felt  herself 

in  a  position  of  far  greater  difficulty  than 

she    had    ever    anticipated.      Instinctively 

Q  2 
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she  became  more  and  more  cautious  and 
distant  in  her  manner.  The  infinite  pain 
of  the  situation  was  increased  by  Philip 
propounding  endless  theories,  and  ventur- 
ing on  countless  surmises  in  explanation 
of  his  wife's  disappearance,  and  Lina 
felt  herself  quite  unable  to  respond  satis- 
factorily. She  had  cautioned  Mrs.  Burt 
to  keep  silence  on  her  part,  and  in  no 
way  to  allude  to  what  she  had  seen  and 
chose  to  infer,  and  in  this  state  of  pain- 
ful uncertainty  Philip  lived  on  until  the 
morning  of  the  third  day  following  his 
wife's    departure. 

Then  the  postman  electrified  Mrs.  Burt 
by  delivering  a  letter  addressed  to  Philip 
Northcroft,  Esq.,  &c.,  and  she  instantly 
recognised  the  pale,  pointed  caligraphy'; 
and  noted  that  the  envelope  bore  a 
foreign   stamp,    the   postmark   being    that 
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of  Paris.  Yery  few  letters  have  ever  been 
delivered  at  Xo.  100  for  the  blind  man. 
Who  shall  read  this  one  to  him?  Mrs. 
Burt  hands  the  mysterious  epistle  to  her 
lodger,  and  longs  for  the  expected  re- 
quest to  read  it  to  him  herself;  but 
Mr.  Northcroft,  though  trembling  with 
agitation,  is  still  sufficiently  master  of  his 
emotions  to  realize  the  difficulties  of  the 
position,  and  after  a  moment's  hesitation, 
says,  "  Will  you  give  my  compliments 
to  Miss  Berger,  and  request  her  kindly 
to  step  upstairs  for  a  moment?  I  want 
to  ask  a  favour  of  her." 

Although  he  speaks  calmly,  Mrs.  Burt  sees 
by  his  blanched  face  and  trembhng  hands 
that  he  is  suffering  acutely,  and,  pitying 
his  melancholy  situation,  she  hastens  to 
summon  "  that  sweet  Miss  Berger,"  who 
seems  to  inspire  every  one  with  confidence. 
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Lina,  in  some  measure  prepared  for 
the  task  awaiting  her  by  the  land- 
lady's ejaculations,  enters  her  friend's  room 
quietly,  takes  the  letter  he  offers  with- 
out comment,  and  at  his  request  un- 
hesitatingly reads  its  amazing  contents, 
sparing  herself  not  one  word,  hard  as 
some  of  them  are  for  her  to  utter  : — ■ 

"  Paris,  Friday. 

"  Philip, 

"  I  may  as  well  put  you  out 
of  your  misery,  at  once,  by  telling  you, 
without  any  fuss,  that  you  have  seen 
the  last  of  me,  for  good  and  all.  Your 
humdrum  life,  and  my  part  of  nurse  and 
guide  in  it,  was  not  likely  to  suit  me 
for  long ;  I  bore  it  all  with  a  patience 
that  astonishes  me  now  I  look  back  on 
those  tiresome  six  years  of  slavery.  It 
was   the  expectation    of  some   day   filling 
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my  proper  place  as  Lady  Xorthcroft  that 
kept  me  up  all  along ;  but  Sir  Stephen 
is  evidently  going  to  live  for  ever,  and 
I  have  come  to  the  end  of  my  patience. 
At  last  some  one  has  turned  up  who,  if 
he  cannot  give  me  a  title,  offers  me  a 
palace  to  live  in,  and  dozens  of  servants 
to  wait  upon  me.  He  loves  me  too,  as 
I  deserve  to  be  loved,  and  as  I  love 
him.  Make  your  mind  quite  easy,  Philip  ; 
I  shall  be  far  better  taken  care  of  in  the 
future  than  ever  I  was  in  the  past ; 
and  I  do  not  doubt  that  you  can  easily 
find  some  one  to  fill  my  place  to  your 
perfect  satisfaction.  Ask  that  lady.  Miss 
Berger,  in  the  parlours,  to  come  and 
look  after  you.  She  was  forward  enough 
at  all  times  not  to  need  much  pressing, 
and  she  was  uncommonly  fond  of  taking 
my  place,  even  while    I  was   on  the  spot. 
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Indeed,  you  have  long  seemed  to  prefer 
her  society  to  mine ;  now  you  can  have 
it  all  to  yourself,  and  perhaps  she  may 
turn  out  as  well  as  that  Miss  Lina,  your 
sham  cousin.  Indeed,  Miss  Berger  seems 
much  the  same  sort  of  person.  Good- 
bye for   ever. 

"  From   your  once  affectionate 

ISA." 

Needless  to  say  that  the  reading  of 
this  letter  caused  both  Miss  Berger  and 
her  anxious  listener  considerable  pain  and 
trouble ;  indeed,  the  reader's  voice  al- 
most failed  her  as  she  uttered  the  last 
sentences,  so  terribly  fraught  with  im- 
port as  they  appeared  to  her.  But  re- 
membering that  she  was  a  stranger  to 
the  blind  man,  and  this  a  self-imposed 
duty,  she  carried  it  out  to  the  bitter 
end,  sparing   herself  in   nothing,    ignoring 
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the  very  instincts  of  her  shrinking  woman- 
hood rather  than  allow  her  modesty  to 
deceive  the  helpless  man  by  the  sup- 
pressing of  a  word  of  that  cruel  epistle 
which  he  was  unable  to  read  for  himself. 


CHAPTEK    XII. 


AT     LAST. 


M 


RS.  NORTHCEOFT'S  flight  has 
rendered  the  situation  more  diffi- 
cult and  critical  than  ever  for  poor  Lina. 
But  so  long  as  she  manages  to  preserve 
her  incognito  and  to  render  constant  ser- 
vice to  the  blind  friend  who  stands  so 
sadly  in  need  of  it  now,  she  surely  can- 
not doubt  that  it  is  her  duty  to  remain 
close  at  hand.  Philip  and  his  small  son 
require  such  help  as  hers  more  than  they 
ever  did  before  ;  on  that  point  there  can 
be  no  question.  This  is  the  ruling  thought 
in  her  mind,  beyond  it  nothing  can 
possibly  require  a  moment's  considera- 
tion.     The   days    pass    wearily,    and     are 
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fraught  ^vith  doubt  and  anxiety  of  all 
kinds  to  each  member  of  the  saddened 
household  in  Bedford  Gardens.  The  land- 
lady and  her  lodgers  are  all  secretly  tor- 
mented as  to  the  immediate  future.  How 
are  matters  to  be  arranged?  What  is  to 
become  of  them,  one  and  all? 

A  totally  unexpected  solution  to  these 
puzzling  questions  is  suddenly  offered  by 
another  letter  addressed  to  "Philip  I^orth- 
croft,  Esq.,"  from  the  family  solicitor  of 
the  Xorthcrofts.  The  lawyer  informs  the 
blind  man  that  Sir  Stephen,  whose  health 
has  been  breaking  of  late,  has  met  with 
an  accident  whilst  hunting.  He  has  had 
a  severe  fall,  and  now  lies  in  a  very 
precarious    condition. 

"  I  am  directed,"  goes  on  Lina,  reading 
the  letter  to  her  fellow-lodger,  "  by  the 
medical  men  in    attendance  to   state   that 
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it  is  advisable  the  relatives  should  be 
prepared  for  the  worst,  and  that  you, 
as  the  only  son  and  heir  of  Sir  Stephen, 
should,  your  unfortunate  estrangement 
notwithstanding,  repair  at  once  to  Pine- 
ridge,  if  you  desire  ever  again  to  com- 
municate with  your  father." 

This  startling  letter  at  once  created  a 
diversion  in  the  affairs  of  the  household 
of  Mrs.  Burt.  It  was,  of  course,  neces- 
sary that  Philip  should  be  taken  down 
to  Torshire  at  once.  What  more  natural 
than  that  the  blind  man  takes  kind  Miss 
Berger  still  further  into  his  confidence  ? 
As  briefly  as  possible  he  tells  her  how 
he  is  situated  with  regard  to  his  father, 
and  eagerly  consults  Avith  her  as  to  his 
mode  of  action  in  this  crisis.  It  is 
eventually  settled  that  little  Hubert  shall 
be  left  in  her  charge,  and  that  an  atten- 
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dant  shall  be  procured  to  conduct  the 
blind  man  to  his  home.  As  speedily  as 
possible  he  travels  down  into  Torshire,  and 
finds  Sir  Stephen  lying  insensible.  He  is 
sufiering  from  concussion  of  the  brain, 
and  remains  in  a  more  or  less  uncon- 
scious condition  for  a  fortnight  after  his 
son's  arrival ;  then  by  very  slow  degrees 
he  partially  recovers,  and  a  sort  of  recon- 
ciliation takes  place  between  the  baronet 
and  his  helpless  heir.  They  have  not 
met  for  over  six  years,  and  the  proud 
man  yields  a  little,  though  he  never 
condescends  to  make  any  inquiries  into 
Philip's  family  affairs.  But  he  accepts 
his  presence  with  a  slight  show  of  grati- 
tude, and  once  his  heart  is  so  far  softened 
that  with  his  almost  paralyzed  tongue  he 
endeavours  to  pronounce  the  old  familiar 
name,   "  Lina ;  "  and,    "  I    wish    she    were 
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here,"  he  adds,  more  distmctly  than  he 
has  yet  spoken  smce  his  accident.  Poor 
Phihp  wrings  the  heavy  hand  of  the 
invahd,  and  something  Hke  affection 
throbs  in  the  heart  of  father  and  son 
for  the  first  and,  perhaps,  for  the  last 
time. 

A  distant  cousin,  a  widow  of  middle 
age,  is  the  only  other  member  of  the 
baronet's  family  who  is  in  attendance ; 
for  Sir  Stephen's  disposition,  and  haughty, 
unbending  manners,  have  estranged  the 
few  relatives  remaining  to  him.  This 
lady,  Mrs.  Craig,  has  taken  the  reins  of 
the  establishment  into  her  skilful  hands  ; 
therefore  Philip  finds  a  certain  amount 
of  companionship  and  assistance  always 
awaiting  him.  Althougli  Mrs.  Craig  and 
Philip  have  never  met  before,  she  soon 
becomes  his    staunch   friend,    and   in   due 
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course  hears  from  the  bUnd  man  himself 
all  the  details  of  the  pitiable  story  of 
his  engagement  to  Lina,  their  separation, 
of  his  eventual  marriage,  "and  its  direful 
results.  Deeply  sympathetic,  Mrs.  Craig 
acts  as  the  medium  of  communication 
with  Miss  Berger  and  little  Hubert  at 
Bedford  Gardens,  so  that  Philip  is  kept 
au  coiirant  with  the  well-being  of  his 
darling  child  and  all  concerning  his  inno- 
cent, happy  life.  He  would  have  been 
delighted,  of  course,  to  have  had  the  boy 
brought  down  to  Pineridge,  but  he  dreads 
disturbing  the  truce  between  himself  and 
Sir  Stephen  by  the  introduction  of  this 
probable  element  of  discord  into  the 
home  of  his  ancestors.  Matters  thus  go 
on  for  many  weeks  in  dreary  monotony 
at  Pineridge ;  Sir  Stephen  never  recovers 
the  shock   lie    has    had,    and    lapses    into 
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the  helpless  condition  of  a  confirmed  in- 
valid. Further  paralysis  may  overtake 
him  at  any  moment  now,  say  the  doctors, 
and  then  his  passive  suffering  must  in  all 
probability  end  in  death.  Mrs.  Craig,  a 
kind,  motherly  woman,  who  has  had  and 
loved  children  of  her  own  in  her  time,  does 
all  she  can  to  brighten  Philip's  dark  exist- 
ence. She  takes  him  out  for  long  walks, 
over  the  hard,  frost-bound  country,  she 
reads  to  him  by  the  hour  together,  and 
when  he  is  tired  of  listening  to  books  or 
newspapers  she  strives  to  divert  him  by 
anecdotes  concerning  the  county  families 
or  the  scattered  kinsfolk  of  his  father 
and  mother,  and  of  whom  he  knows  so 
Uttle. 

One  morning  at  breakfast-time,  as  Mrs. 
Craig  is  reading  all  the  bits  of  news  she 
can  find  in  the    Torshire    Chronicle   which 
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slie  tliinks  may  interest  the  blind  man, 
slie  comes  to  a  sudden  but  prolonged 
pause.  Her  attention  lias  been  arrested, 
and  she  has  been  absorbed  by  the  ac- 
count of  a  fatal  yachting  accident  in  the 
Mediterranean.  The  wealthy  owner  of 
the  yacht,  with  many  of  the  crew,  is  said 
to  be  drowned.  The  gossiping  column  of 
the  newspaper  further  states  that  a  "  cer- 
tain lady "  was  on  board,  and  met  her 
death,  and  that  this  lady,  although  pass- 
ing under  the  name  of  the  distinguished 
owner  of  the  yacht,  was  in  reality  a  Mrs. 
Philip  Northcroft,  supposed  to  be  the 
unfaithful  wife  of  the  heir  of  Pineridofe, 
whose  blindness,  &c.  &c.  Then  the 
Chronicle  loses  itself  in  attempting  to 
philosophize  on  the  scandal  to  one  of 
their  oldest  county  families  which  is  likely 
to  result    from    this    deplorable  discovery. 
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Mrs.  Craig,  holding  lier  breath,  reads  this 
starthng    story    to    herself.      Philip,    with 
his    wonted    acuteness,    is    instantly  aware 
that  something  has  happened,  and  eagerly 
inquires    the    cause    of   the    lady's    pertur- 
bation,   which,    after    a    while,    and    in    a 
guarded'    manner,     she     reveals     to     him. 
Inquiries   are    set    on    foot    at    once:    the 
family  solicitor  most  anxious  to  know  the 
son    of   his    ancient    client    free    from    the 
bonds  which  so  cruelly  fettered  him,  con- 
ducts   the    investigations     in    person,    and 
quite  rejoices  when  he  finds  the  report  is 
based    on   fact.     Eventually    it    is    proved 
beyond    all    doubt    that   Isabel  Northcroft 
Avas    drowned    in    the    Mediterranean,  and 
that  Philip  is  free. 

The  next  question  that  arises  betwjeen 
the  solicitor  and  Sir  Stephen's  relatives 
is  the  advisability  of   telling     the    invalid 
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the  whole  truth.  They  agree^that  it  will 
be  well  to  do  so  now,  and  when  the 
sick  man  hears  that  the  objectionable 
and  most  unhappy  mother  had  been  so 
providentially  removed,  he  willingly  agrees 
to  have  his  little  grandson  brouglit  down 
to  Pineridge.  Who  can  be  better  fitted 
for  his  escort,  if  she  will  consent,  than 
the  kind  lady  who  has  so  voluntarily 
taken  charge  of  the  poor  little  mother- 
less fellow— that  unselfish  and  considerate 
friend  avIio  has  proved  herself  wholly 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  blind 
man  and   his    child  ? 

Mrs.  Craig  has  undertaken  the  neces- 
sary correspondence  with  Miss  Berger,  to 
whom  she  confides  the  melancholy  de- 
tails of  the  present  trying  and  critical 
situation  before  she  invites  her,  in  the 
name  of  Sir   Stephen   Northcroft  and    his 
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son   to  bring   little  Hubert  to  the   Priory, 
and  herself  to  spend  some  weeks  there. 

Lina  is  startled  and  almost  terrified 
when  she  first  beg^ins  to  realize  what  this 
proposition  implies,  but  the  debate  with 
herself  is  of  short  duration.  Yes,  she  must 
go  through  with  the  mission  she  has 
entered  on,  to  the  end  now,  whatever 
happens.  She  does  not  see  very  clearly 
how  these  complications  are  to  terminate, 
and,  indeed,  she  cares  very  little.  Philip 
is  free  —  that  is  the  one  all-absorbing 
thought  in  her  mind.  She  may  have 
hesitated  about  crossing  that  inhospitable 
threshold  again,  Avhence,  years  ago,  she 
had  so  ruthlessly  been  driven  forth.  Per- 
haps she  feared  that  some  one  might  be 
left  at  Pineridge  who  would  still  recog- 
nise her,  but  that  she  would  risk ;  the 
temptation  to  rejoin  Philip  as  s])eeclily  as 
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possible  overcame  all  her  scruples.  She 
had  heard  that  Sir  Stephen  was  not  likely 
to  live  long ;  and  in  case  of  his  death 
her  course  of  conduct  appeared  very 
simple.  She  had  but  to  discover  her 
identity  to  Philip  to  secure  his  future 
happiness  as  well  as  her  own.  Yes,  she 
would  go. 

Agitated  to  a  degree  beyond  anytliing 
she  had  ever  experienced,  Lina  at  length 
found  herself,  with  her  little  charge,  once 
again  at  the  Torchester  Station.  Here 
she  was  met  by  Mrs.  Craig,  who,  after 
introducing  herself,  told  lier  that  the  long 
anticipated  stroke  had  fallen  on  Sir  Ste- 
phen only  tlie  day  before,  and  that  he 
was  now  not  expected  to  live  many  hours. 
This,  however,  Avas  to  make  no  diilerence 
as  far  as  Miss  Berger  was  concerned. 
If    she    were    willing    yet    to    carry    ]ier 
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devotion  to  the  blind  heir  a  httle  further, 
she  believed  that  her  gentle  presence  in 
the  house  of  mourning  would  be  of  the 
greatest  possible  solace  to  him.  So,  with- 
out any  of  the  parade  and  pomp  which 
had  marked  her  first  reception  at  the 
entrance  of  Pineridge  Priory,  Lina,  thickly 
veiled,  once  more  crossed  the  threshold 
of  that  stately  mansion. 

Tea  was  served  for  the  travellers,  and 
Mrs.  Craig,  after  a  while,  excusing  her- 
self, led  the  little  boy  away,  and  Lina 
was  left  alone  in  the  morning-room,  which 
gave  upon  the  hall.  The  door  was  ajar, 
and  as  she  sat  in  the  deep  solitude  of 
the  winter  afternoon,  her  mind  filled 
with  a  multitude  of  conflicting  emotions, 
she  was  suddenly  aroused  from  her  medi- 
tations by  a  familiar  sound.  Instantly 
recognising   it,    she   j)assed   into  the   hall, 
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and  beheld  Philip  tapping  his  way  with 
his  stick  to  the  head  of  the  staircase, 
and  preparing    to    descend. 

The  old  Avell-remembered  scene  of  their 
first  meeting  rises  vividly  before  her  men- 
tal vision.  It  is  noAV  almost  twenty 
years  ago  !  Then  she,  a  happy  child, 
stood  in  that  hall  by  the  side  of  those 
w^hom  she  believed  to  be  her  mother 
and  father,  and  beheld  the  lad  she 
thought  her  cousin  painfully  guiding  him- 
self step  by  step  down  the  broad  stairs, 
even  as  he  is  doing  now.  How  much 
is  changed  since  then  !  Her  beloved 
foster-parents  are  dead,  and  she  has 
learnt  many  a  hard  lesson  in  the  world's 
rough  school  of  adversity.  Philip's  chest- 
nut hair,  that  used  to  have  a  gleam  of 
sunshine  in  it,  has  turned  to  the  sober 
iron-gray  of  middle  age.     It  seems  to  her 
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that  her  faithful,  lasting  devotion  is  the 
only  link  with  that  distant  past  which 
remains   unbroken. 

Now — as  in  the  old  days — she  flies  up- 
stairs in  eager  haste.  "May  I  help  you? 
do  let  me  lead  you,"  she  cries,  and  for 
the  first  time  in  all  the  long  six  months 
of  her  probation  she  has  nearly  betrayed 
herself.  In  her  excitement,  and  in  the 
rapidity  of  her  utterance,  she  has  for- 
gotten to  maintain  her  distant  manner, 
and  has  failed  to  disguise  her  voice,  and 
exaggerate  her  foreign  accent  sufficiently. 

Philip  starts.  "  How  strange  ! "  he 
mutters  ;  and  then,  as  he  turns  his  face 
towards  her  inquiringly,  and  holds  out 
his  hand,  he  says,  "  Can  that  be  you, 
Miss  Berger?" 

"  Yes,"  she  answers,  now  with  more 
caution ;   "  we  have  arrived  all   safe,   and 
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Hubert  is  quite  well.  Mrs.  Craig  has 
taken  him  to  his  room,  and  I  was  on  my 
way  to  join  them  when  I  saw  you." 

"  Grant  me  ten  minutes  in  the  library, 
first,"  he  says,  eagerly ;  "  we  can  speak 
without  interruption  there,  and  I  have 
much — I  have  something — I  wish  to  talk 
to  you  about." 

With  her  hand  upon  his  arm  they 
enter  together  the  eombre-looking  apart- 
ment, in  which,  however,  is  a  bright  fire. 

How  well  Lina  remembers  the  aspect 
of  the  roc;m.  She  shudders  as  j:he  re- 
calls the  jiainful  scene  enacted  in  it  when 
she  was  last  there. 

"Sit  down.  Miss  Eerger,  if  you  please," 
says  Philip.  His  voice  trembles  a  little, 
and  he  is  evidently  under  some  unusual 
excitement.  It  was  the  sound  of  the 
gii'l's     more    natural    speech    which    had 
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thus  agitated  him,  but  as  soon  as  he 
was  able  to  think,  he  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  his  imagination  was  at 
work  and  had  played  some  trick  upon 
his  sense  of  hearing.  The  strange  resem- 
blance between  Miss  Berger's  tones  and 
those  of  his  lost  dear  one  was  purely 
imaginary,  of  course ;  but  it  has  given 
him  a  sudden  inspiration.  He  steadies 
himself  by  an  effort,  then  he  goes  on: — 
"I  was  a  little  startled  when  you  met 
me  on  the  stairs  ;  my  nerves  have  been 
a  good  deal  shaken  of  late.  Your — your 
voice — Miss  Berger,  reminded  me  so 
vividly  of  some  one  else  for  the  moment, 
that — that — I — I  feel  I  ought  to  explain. 
Indeed,  I  have  long  had  it  in  my  mind 
to  tell  you  how  strangely  at  times  you 
have  recalled  some  one  who  was  once 
very   dear   to   me,    and   now   that   I  find 
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you  under  this  roof,  Avliere  her  spirit 
seems  ever  hugering,  the  resemblance  is 
greater  than  ever." 

Lina  does  not  answer  him,  she  cannot 
trust  herself  to  speak. 

"  Your  most  kind  and  unselfish  devo- 
tion," he  resumes,  "  to  my  little  son  and 
to  me,  and  for  which  I  can  never  be 
sufficiently  grateful,  also  induces  me  to 
confide  fully  in  you." 

He  pauses.  The  confidence  which, 
thanks  to  his  son,  Philip  has  always  felt 
in  Miss  Berger,  is  naturally  strengthened 
by  the  vicissitudes  of  the  last  few 
months,  and  during  the  past  sleepless 
night  he  had  resolved  unreservedly  to 
address  himself  to  her  as  his  nearest 
friend,  now  that  he  is  so  soon  to  enter 
on  his  inheritance.  Any  advice  that  he 
may   require    he    feels    should   come   from 
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her.  Xo  one,  after  all,  is  so  near  to  him 
now,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  as  this 
friend  of  a  few  months.  Yes,  his  con- 
fidence shall  be  unreserved,  and  since  his 
old  sensations  have  been  aroused,  re- 
kindled into  an  overwhelming  emotion  by 
those  few  eager  words  spoken  to  him  by 
]\liss  Berger  on  the  stairs,  he  feels  im- 
pelled to  acquaint  her  this  very  instant 
with  a  full  account  of  his  lost  love. 

Lina  has  seated  herself  on  a  low  chair 
by  the  fire ;  he  places  himself  directly 
opposite  to  her,  and,  without  further  pre- 
amble or  apology,  continues  : — 

"  Though  you  have  never  honoured  me 
with  any  confidence  on  your  part,  Miss 
Berger,"  he  says  impressively,  "you  have 
inspired  me  with  unbounded  faith  in 
your  goodness  and  wisdom.  My  father 
you   know,  is   dying,  and  in  a  few  hours 
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I   shall   enter   upon   a   very    different   life 
from  any  I  have  ever  known,  and  it  may 
be  that  I  shall  stand  in   the  very   utmost 
need  of   the  advice  and  help   of  a    clear- 
sighted, considerate  friend  like  yourself  in 
all   my   doubts   and   difficulties.      Do    not 
bid  me  go  to  Mrs.   Craig,  because  she  is 
my  relative.      You   know   and    understand 
me    infinitely    better    than    she    can    ever 
do  ;    therefore  I   have   resolved  to  lay  all 
the  bare  facts  of  my  past  life  before  you." 
"  I  shall  be  thankful  for   the  chance  of 
serving  you  in  any  way,  Mr.  Xorth croft," 
says   Lina,   somewhat  in   her   old  manner, 
and   thus  proving  her   composure    to    her 
own   satisfaction  ;  indeed,  she  is  far  more 
at   her    ease   than    he    is   now,   and    feels 
herself  quite   prepared  to  meet  him   half- 
way   on  any  subject    he    may    choose   to 
propound. 
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He  proceeds  to  tell  her  the  sad  story 
of  his  lonely  life.  It  sounds  almost  as 
if  he  reads  it  page  by  page  from  the  full 
book  of  his  retentive  memory.  He  dwells 
with  exceeding  tenderness  upon  the  pass- 
ages connected  with  his  first  meeting 
with,  and  subsequent  affection  for,  his 
sweet  cousin  Lina,  and  when  he  recounts 
the  misery  of  his  terrible  parting  from 
her,  who  was  his  love,  his  joy,  his  bride, 
the  anxious  listener  holds  her  breath, 
and  all  unknown  to  him,  stretches  forth 
longing,  loving  arms,  eager  to  clasp,  hold, 
and  comfort  him.  It  is  with  difficulty 
she  so  far  commands  her  rising  emotion 
as  to  ask  the  question  which  proves  her 
interest  in  this  narrative,  and  urges  him 
to  continue  it. 

"And  what  became  of  this  unhappy 
girl  ? "    she    inquires    at   last. 
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'^  God  in  His  mercy  only  knows," 
cries  Philip,  with  a  sob  of  despair,  "  she 
was  torn  from  me,  and  only  once,  after 
years  of  misery  and  despair,  did  I  hear 
from  her  again.  The  letter  she  then 
sent  was  not  calculated  to  give  me  much 
comfort." 

His  head  droops  on  his  breast,  his 
hands  hang  listlessly  at  his  side ;  it  is 
the  old  familiar  attitude  of  miserable 
dejection  which    Lina    knows    so    well. 

"She  sent  you  a  letter,  you  say?" 
asks  Miss  Berger  doubtfully,  and  with 
an    odd    inflection  in   her    voice. 

"  Yes,"  sighs  the  blind  man,  "  she 
wrote   to   bid   me    farewell   for    ever." 

"  To  bid  you  farewell  for  ever  ? " 
cries  the  listening  girl,  rising  from  her 
seat  in  blank  amazement,  "  to  bid  you 
farewell  for    ever  ?  " 
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Philip,  with  this,  also  rises,  for,  in 
addition  to  the  intense  surprise  Miss 
Berger  displays,  there  has  again  come 
into  her  voice  that  strange  resemblance 
to  Lina's. 

"Yes,"  he  says  rapidly,  much  bewildered, 
"  she  wrote  to  tell  me  she  was  married." 

"  Married  ! "  repeats  Lina,  stepping  back, 
and  feeling  that  she  can  keep  up  the 
deception   no   longer. 

"Yes,"  adds  Philip  with  a  bitter  mock- 
ing laugh,  "  she  finished  up  her  cruel 
letter  with  "  God  bless  you,  dear  Philip  !  " 

"  God  bless  you,  dear  Philip,  yes,  now 
and  always  !  "  exclaims  Lina  with  intense 
fervour,  and  there  is  no  attempt  at  dis- 
guise of  voice  and  bearing  now  as  she 
flings  herself  on  her  knees  before  him, 
and,  taking  both  his  hands  in  lier  own, 
cries,    "  Philip,    my  love,   my  darling,  my 
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one  and  only  true,  dear  love!  could  you 
indeed  have  doubted  me  ?  Could  you 
ever  have  brought  yourself  to  believe 
that  I  wrote  such  a  letter  to  you  ?  That  I, 
your  Lina,  your  promised  wife,  had  been 
false  to  all  my  vows,  and  had  married 
another  ?  It  was  untrue,  every  line, 
every  Avord  of  that  cruel  forged  letter. 
Who  could  have  invented  so  vile   a  lie  ?" 

At  that  moment  the  solution  of  the 
m3^stery  of  the  letter  Avhich  had  caused 
such  wretchedness  passed  into  the  heart 
of  each,    and   was  accepted   in  silence. 

Breathless  with  amazement,  almost 
stupefied  by  surprise,  and  unable  for 
several  minutes  to  realize  the  fact,  Philip 
presently  raises  the  kneeling  girl,  and, 
holding  her  away  from  him  at  arm's 
length,  seems  to  be  gazing  at  lier.  with 
his    whole     soul    in    those    sightless    eyes, 
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from  which  tears  of  joy  are  beginnmg  to 

flow.      Then,  for  an  mstant,  he  takes  her 

face  between  his  outstretched  hands,  passes 

one    of    them     swiftly     across    her    brow 

and  over  the  soft  coils  of  hair,  and  then, 

with  an  inarticulate  cry,  clasps  the  darling 

of  his  heart  to  his  bosom. 

*  *  *  «  * 

"  Sweet  lady,  where  are  you  ? "  says 
the  boy's  pretty  voice,  and  the  small 
face,  with  its  wistful  dark  eyes,  peeps 
in  at  the  library  door.  "Oh,  there's 
papa ! "  and,  as  he  sees  the  two  figures 
standing  so  close  together  in  the  glow 
of  the  firelight,   he   runs  towards   them. 

"Lina,  will  you  stay  with  us,  with 
him,  and  me,  and  take  care  of  us  both 
for  the  rest  of  our  lives  ? "  asks  Phihp, 
lifting  up  his  son,  and  placing  him  gently 
in  Lina's  outstretched  arms. 
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'•  By  God's  great  mercy  I  shall  hope 
to  do  so,  it  is  for  this  my  life  has  been 
lived,"  says  Lina,  solemnly,  and  to  the 
child's  manifest  wonder  she  hands  him 
back  to  his  father,  and  laying  her  arm 
tenderly  about  the  necks  of  both  her 
dear  ones,  she  buries  her  sweet  face  on 
Philip's  shoulder,  and  whispers  the  com- 
forting words  that  bid  him  hope  for 
such  joy  and  peace  in  the  future  as  the 
past  had  certainly  not  led  him  to 
expect. 

"  I  will  stay  and  devote  myself  to 
you  both  as  long  as  God  gives  me  leave 
to  live,"  says  Lina,  with  touching  fervour. 
"  I  will  try  to  be  eyes  and  hands  to 
you,  Philip,  my  dear  one,  as  I  once  was, 
and  to  your  son  a  loving,  devoted 
mother." 

There    might   have    been    something    in 
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a  me. 


her  earnest  tone  that  sounded  like  a 
prayer  to  the  sensitive  ears  of  the  wist- 
ful child,  for  in  simple  reverence  he 
folded  his  little  hands,  closed  his  eyes, 
and   said,    "Amen!" 

l|t  Vlf  TJf  TlJ  Vlf 

Does  the  dying  man  recognize  her  ? 
Does  he  at  last  faintly  understand  the 
true  worth  of  the  laro-e-hearted  woman 
who  is  whispering  gentle  words  into  his 
dull  ear?  Now  that  his  spirit  hovers 
on  the  verge  of  the  vast  eternity,  and 
he  is  about  to  stand  in  that  Presence 
before  which  all  men  are  equal,  and 
where  they  are  judged  according  to  their 
works,  does  he  realize  in  what  true 
nobility  consists?  Perhaps  so,  for  the 
stern  face  has  relaxed  and  paled  over 
with  a  softening  tint,  and  into  the 
already   glazing  eye    has   come    something 
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like  a  tender  look,  as  if  appealing  for 
forofiveness.  But  it  is  all  too  late  to 
judge  of  these  things  with  certainty. 
Philip  and  Lina  pray  that  that  appealing 
glance  means  what  they  hope.  It  rests 
steadily  for  a  long  time  on  her,  and 
when  she  holds  up  the  boy  before  him 
there  is,  just  for  one  moment,  a  show  of 
intelligence  and  satisfaction.  The  heavy 
hand  which  Philip  grasps  quivers,  as  if, 
were  strength  granted,  it  Avould  return 
the  pressure,  in  token  of  complete  recon- 
ciliation. More  than  this  cannot  be 
said ;  and  not  a  watcher  by  that  death- 
bed had,  a  few  hours  before,  dared  even 
to    hope    for    so    much. 
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